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Teaching Aids for WORLD WEEK 


BASED ON MATERIALS IN THIS ISSUE 


d Trade (p. 7) 

BEST OF THE ARTICLE 
in obstacle to world peace and the 
omic recovery of the world is the 
fence of barriers to the flow of 
Bds in international trade. This prob- 
j has given concern to the United 
ms. During the summer delegates 
i 17 nations who do 80 per cent 
the world’s trading met at Geneva 
lmake rules for the proposed Inter- 
mal Trade Organization (ITO). 
goal was to eliminate quotas and 

tariffs. They wrote a number of 

ements that will increase trade in 
» goods between individual coun- 


importance of international 
§ to the United States is also ex- 
ined in the article. Five reasons 
¥ we need world trade are: (1) 
ie of our basic industries export an 
irtant part of their product; loss 
the foreign market would mean un- 
oyment; (2) hard times in indus- 
that lose their export trade would 
d to other businesses; (3) the 
. doesn’t have everything it needs; 
we need imports because it en- 
countries who buy from us to 
for our exports; (5) unless we 
Wide a market for the goods of 
Mtries abroad, their economies may 
Mpse and the likelihood of dicta- 


mip will increase. 


SSON PLAN 
6 
® have pupils understand the im- 
nce of international trade to 
id peace and economic recovery. 


dure 

Bard outline; use of world map; 

ble pupil report on Public Affairs 
hlet (see “Activities”). 


Assignment 

1. Explain the statement: If a coun- 
try hopes to export materials, it must 
import materials. 

2. List and explain five reasons why 
world trade is important to the United 
States. 

8. What was the purpose of the In- 
ternational Trade Conference which 
met at Geneva during the summer? 


Motivation 

A British statesman recently said: 
“Britain must export or die.” What did 
he mean by that statement? (Britain 
produces only half of its food needs. 
In order to obtain food and other neces- 
sary material, Britain must increase its 
exports in order to obtain the necessary 
foreign exchange with which to buy 
essential imports.) 


Pivotal Questions 

1. Why is the United States con- 
cerned with Britain’s economic prob- 
lem? (Britain is an important market 
for U. S. goods; Britain is a democracy; 
Britain is vital tothe economic life of 
Europe and has important ties with 
other parts of the world.) 

2. The U. S. has almost everything 
it needs. Therefore, we don’t really 
have to trade with the rest of the world. 
Do you agree with that idea? Explain. 
(The U. S. needs essential raw materi- 
als like rubber, tin, copper, wool, pa- 
per, sugar, tea, etc. Absence of any of 
these commodities would seriously up- 
set our standard of living.) 

8. There are 143,000,000 million 
people living in the United States, ac- 
cording to a recent survey. There are 
enough of us to buy everything that 
American industry produces. Therefore, 
we don’t have to worry about foreign 
markets. Do you agree? Explain. (Some 
of our important industries export an 


important percentage of their output; 
@.g., cotton, machine tools, etc. If the 
foreign market were to disappear, it 
would cause unemployment in the in- 
dustries. ) 

4. Why are the United Nations so 
deeply concerned with the problem of 
international trade? (The U.N. realizes 
that obstacles to free flow of trade are 
obstacles to peace and economic re- 
covery; hence the proposed formation 
of ITO.) 


Application 

While the International Trade Or- 
ganization was being discussed at 
Geneva, a bill was proposed in Con- 
gress which would have raised the 
tariff on wool. If you had been in 
Congress, would you have voted for or 
against such a bill? Explain. 


Activities 
1. Read pages 10-11 on “Gontrolled 


Trade,” in America’s Stake in World - : 


Trade, Public Affairs Pamphlet No. 
130, by G. Waldron and N. S. Buchan- 
an. Report to the class on the Nazi 


- 
34 ae 


version of bilateralism and the U. S. 4 


program of reciprocal tariffs. . 
2. Consult the World Almanac, 
1947, p. 372. List 10 of the | 


imports of the United States and 10 of - 


our leading exports. 
8. Watch the 
carefully. Clip from them as many ar 


ticles as you can find which deal with == 
the International Trade Organization 


or the general problem of world trad 
Paste the articles in your notebook a 
write a brief summary of each of th 
alongside the clipping. 


“1 


References 
See Activity 1, above. 


What Foreign Trade Means to You, Es 


by Maxwell S. Stewart. Public. Affairs 


daily newspapers — : j 








October 13: 


economic recovery 


ing.” 
October 27: 


the soil” (civics). 


November 3: 





Coming — Next Four Issues 


Indonesia (international feature); The Netherlands’ fight for 
(international 
Egyptian Sudan (world geography); Community Close- 
ups; Dallas, Texas, neighborhood center program (civics). 
Should U.N. Abolish the VETO (a debate); Corn (economic 
geography); Community Close-ups; Middletown, Ohio, a 
small town with a world outlook (civics); “Worth Repeat- 


Italy (international feature); Wheat (economic geography); 
The World Food Shortage; Community Close-ups: Granger, 
Iowa — mining and industrial workers with “one foot in 


Issue dedicated to American Education Week, November 
9-15. Is re-education of Germany and Japan succeeding? 
(international feature); A Journey to Mapica (map study, 
world geography); Community Close-ups: Long Beach, 
California, school system (civics); “Worth Repeating.” 


feature); the Anglo- 








Pamphlet No. 99. Public Affairs Com- 
mittee, 22 East 38th St., N. Y. 16. 20c. 

“Britain Fights for Life,” World 
Week, Sept. 29, 1947, pp. 7-8. 

“World Trade Problems at Geneva,” 
United Nations Bulletin, July 1, 1947, 
p. 27. 

See World Week, Sept. 15, 1947, p. 
7-T, for further references. 


‘Hands Off (p. 9) 
DIGEST OF THE ARTICLE 


The nations of the Americas have 
met at Petropolis, Brazil, and have 
drawn up a treaty which creates a 
“hemispheric security zone.” When 
the treaty is ratified, the nations of 
the Americas will have agreed to join 
together to resist any attack on an 
American state. A two-thirds vote by 
the foreign ministers of the signatory 
powers will be enough to obtain ac- 
tion against the aggressor. If armed 
force is to be used, no state need take 
part without its consent. Measures de- 
cided upon may be dropped if the 
United Nations Security Council takes 
action to preserve the peace. The 
treaty modifies the Monroe Doctrine, 
since it makes the Doctrine a many- 
sided affair instead of making enforce- 
ment a matter for the United States 
alone. 


Aim 

To have students understand the 
Significance of the treaty among the 
American nations drawn at Petropolis, 
Brazil. 


Discussion Questions 
1. Consult the map of the Western 
Hemisphere in World Week. What is 


the meaning of the black line drawn 
around the hemisphere? (The line 
means that nations who attack any of 
the countries in the hemisphere will 
be subject to reprisals by American na- 
tions joined together by the treaty con- 
cluded at Petropolis. ) 

2. The treaty is a slap at the United 
Nations. Do you agree? (The U.N. 
Charter allows for regional agreements. 
The treaty provides that in the event 
the U.N. Security Council acts to pre- 
serve the peace in this hemisphere, 
action under the treaty will be set 
aside. ) 

8. How do the signers of the treaty 
propose to keep the peace in the event 
of an attack by an aggressor nation 
either within the hemisphere or outside 
of it? (Ministers of foreign affairs meet 
as soon as possible to determine action 
by a two-thirds vote. Penalties against 
the aggressor may include breaking of 
friendly relations, economic measures, 
severance of communication with the 
aggressor, etc. If armed force is de- 
cided upon, no nation need take part 
without its consent. ) 

4. Why may the treaty be consid- 
ered a continuation of the “Good 
Neighbor policy” popularized by Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt? (The treaty pro- 
vides for many sided enforcement of 
the Monrde Doctrine’ rather than en- 
forcement by the United States alone.) 


Wool (p. 10) 


DIGEST OF THE ARTICLE 

The United States subsidizes the 
production of wool in our country. We 
do not produce enough wool to meet 
our needs. Consequently, we import 


countries like Australia, South 
and New Zealand. Recently a bil 
passed in Congress (but vetoed 
increase the tariff on wool enterin 
country. This proposal almost 
the international trade conferene 
Geneva, for the success of the cg 
ence ~was dependent upon Uy 
States willingness to reduce tariffs, 
article also explains the attributes 
wool which make it a main mate 
for clothing. 
Aim : 
To have pupils understand the 
portance of wool as a material 
clothing and to understand the 
played by wool in international t 


Discussion Questions 


1. Why is wool used as a main 1 
terial in clothing? (The fiber is so ¢ 


‘structed that it keeps out heat and 


the same time maintains an even 
perature; it is resilient and does 1 
crease easily; it has lightness; absa 
moisture, etc.) 

2. Why does the United States § 
sidize wool producers in this count 
(Wool is important to national 
fense; inability of the industry to m 
Australian wool competitively.) | 

3. What part did wool play at 
international trade conference in 
eva last summer? (When the con 
ence learned that the U. S. Cong 
was considering an increase in 
tariff on wool, it almost wrecked 
conference. The conference had ¢ 
vened for the purpose of eliminat 
obstacles to the flow of goods betw 
countries. ) 

4. Why did Australia take the 
in condemning the propesed in 
in the tariff on wool entering 
United States? (Australia grows 
per cent of the world’s wool. Loss 
the American market would seriou 
damage a basic industry of Australia 

5. Do you believe that the Unite 
States should continue to subsid 
wool producers in this country? 

6. What connection is there betwe# 
the price of wool and the cost 
living today? 





Answers to World Week Citizenship 
(pp. 15, 16) 

I. Map Interpretation: 1-30th and 
2-Argentina; 3-U.S.S.R.; 4-Bolivia 
Paraguay; 5-Greenland; 6-75th and 1208 
7-southeast; 8-Central America; 9% 
Zealand; 10-Colombia. : 

II. Hands Off This Hemisphere: 
2-O; 3-T; 4-F; 5-F; 6-T; 7-O; 8-F; 3 
10-T. f 

III. World Trade: 1-foreign exc 
2-tariff; 3-quota; 4-the International 


much wool from large wool producing Organization (ITO); 5-wool. 
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Pul-l-leeze, Buster... don’t smile! 


When you take pictures of people, 
remember this: 

Don’t feel that a smile is neces- 
sary. 

Smiles are all right, mind you. 
Natural smiles... the kind you get 
by surprising your subject. But just 
gee how much more interesting this 
intent expression (above) is than a 
strained, self-conscious smile! 


Incidentally, if you’d like to know 
how to light an indoor picture like 
this, you’ll find a chapter on indoor 
picture-taking in Ansco’s book on 
photography, “‘Better Photography 
Made Easy.”’ 


There are exposure tables, lighting 
diagrams, instructions for portraits, 
silhouettes, and other indoor pic- 
tures in this complete manual of 


photography. 





The instructions in this booklet, 
combined with a roll of wide-latitude 
Ansco Film in your camera, are al- 
most certain to make you a better 
photographer. 

For Ansco Film’s ability to over- 
come minor exposure errors brings 
you a better picture every time. 





ASK FOR 





Ansco 


FILM e CAMERAS 











Get a copy of “‘Better Photography Made Easy” today! 
It’s Ansco’s authoritative guide to photography ... it’s at 
your dealer’s...it’s only 25¢. Ansco, Binghamton, N. Y. 
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% 
2 Tip / You Please! 
2 Maurice R. 
Kenneth M 

I wonder if you editors have heard pert, Exec 
of Rochester’s “Barn.” The Barn is a Editor. © / 
teen-agers’ night club and the answer Secunda ° 
to a parents’ prayer. The idea for the ery Jane 
Barn took shape when Rochester par- ad | 
ents realized that there were no de- a 
sirable places for young people to go * & pirsctor of 
on dates. We had had community cen- Circulation 
ters and “milk bars” in the past, but Manager 
the way these places were run had al- Director © 
ways made us feel as if we were juvenile 
delinquents being saved from street NATIC 
corners. The Barn is different. _ Dr. L. Fra: 

Started by Frank Gannett, a Roches- birminghan 
ter publisher, the Barn is now run by Superinten 
the presidents of the high school stu. § % Henry 
dent councils in the Rochester vicinity, Galiege fc 
It has a combination night club and pe ev. 

x . ‘ Catholic W 
country club atmosphere. Sometimes it * Dr. Hero 
offers entertainment by movie and radio FF ¢hicago, 1 
stars. At other times groups of teen- Superintenc 
agers supply the entertainment. Always § lloyd $. A 
there is good dance music. We can sit § Shool, Ge 
at our own reserved tables and order § Shweickha 
hamburgers and soft drinks. Admission §f * Paul, 
is 50 cents a person. 

The Barn is open Friday and Satur- i 
day evenings as a night club, and it is ae 
available for high school dances and § midterm. € 
social functions during the rest of the ff Offce at C 
week. 1879. Con’ 

If you were to run a story on the § “erporatior 
Barn, I think other cofnmunities might § ™ written 
be inspired to provide similar youth — 

or more 

centers. pe ter, | 
Bud Brown Teacher Edi 

Rochester. N.Y. © (current sch 

As a history teacher, I want to com J Ofice of px 
gratulate you on your fine “All Out for 
Democraey” series. In these hectic times  Seneral an. 
when we hear name-calling on every § ™ 42nd : 


side, it is all too easy to forget what 
the word democracy does mean. $0 Ce 
many magazines and newspapers have 


















Including 

been carelessly labeling groups as fas 
cist or communist. It’s time we re-ex [ * What ' 
amined our political vocabulary, and ff ‘terial: c 
your articles will be a big help. Adding Up 
Ww breaking th 
New York, N. ¥. i OF 
a = 
I thought C. A. Lejeune’s article, § “vnting + 
“Any Resemblance Is Purely Coince Jj "ie with 
dental,” (Senior Scholastic, Sept. 15) Gtizensh ip 
was delightful. It certainly pointed out 9" N. New 


what an unrealistic picture of the #4 of th 
United States other countries get from —§*ps and 
seeing Hollywood films. However, 1 Short Shots, 
think there’s an even more serious prob ing + 
lem. And that is that the peeple of HegRRM? dates « 
U. S. are getting a completely distort _ 








(Concluded on page 4) 
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Government Means You 


HE WATER you drink is supplied by your city. The milk on 
your cereal is pasteurized under state regulations. The school 
you attend is probably supported by public, taxation. You walk or 
ride to school through streets paved by the town highway depart- 
ment. When you mail a letter, it is delivered by the United States 
Post Office. The radio program you listened to last night was broad- 
cast under the Federal Gommunications Commission. The Weather 
Bureau tells you whether to wear your raincoat tomorrow. 

If you visit Yellowstone Park (run by the National Park Service) 
or anywhere else, you ride on trains or busses regulated by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. The “take home” pay your father 
gets depends on the taxes deducted from his pay check. And when 
you die, the health department will punch a hole on a card. 

Not a minute in the day passes that the government does not 
touch you, often without your knowing it, in innumerable vital 
ways. “You may not think about politics,” said a candidate for office, 
“but politics thinks about you!” 

All this chalks up an “A” for common sense to students who 
placed “a knowledge of government” high on the list of what a 


. high school graduate should know. (See “Jam Session,” Sept. 22.) 


Somebody might say: “Well, isn’t that what we have civics 
courses for? If we learn what’s in the textbook on government, isn’t 
that enough?” No, not quite. It’s a good start. But one trouble with 
textbooks is that they're likely to describe merely a piece of techni- 
cal machinery — how it’s supposed to work ideally according to the 
standards set down in the rulebook — the laws and the Constitu- 
tion. Your classroom magazines, your daily newspapers, and the 
radio are essential sources to supplement the material in your books. 

And when we get out into active life, we often find that gov- 
ernment seems to consist chiefly of loopholes and abuses manipu- 
lated by self-seeking men and their political machines. Then we 
mav be shocked and decide to wash our hands of the whole “dirty” 
business. 

We'll never attain good government that way in a democracy. 
We've got to get down in the dirt and dig. We must know govern- 
ment in action, too, the forces and motives that work behind the 
scenes. We must attend city council and Congressional committee 
meetings, learn how the votes are rounded up in every ward and 
district, and watch the records of our representatives in office. When 
the time comes for you to vote and join a political party or civic — 
organization, your first job will be down at the “grass roots” ring- 
ing the doorbells of your neighbors in your own town. 


Civilization is more than civics. It’s history — from the Stone 
Age to the atomic bomb. It’s economics — from industry and labor 
to rent control and the cost of living. It’s psychology — how human 
beings behave, alone or in groups, in peace or war. So if you're 
going to “know your government,” you'd better know all you can 
about man and his doings on this earth. 


Next week: Using Your Own Language 


OUR FRONT COVER: Halifax, Nova Scotia, summer to a conference aimed fo increase 
was Canada’s busiest port during the war. 


sei. Canada, and the other great trading - 
nations of the world, sent delegates this Photo from Canadian Information Service. 





* 


the flow of world commerc:. For @ report ae 
Here cargo goes aboard a merchant ves- on the problems and results of this “ITO” i 
meeting in Switzerland, see pp. 7, 8 NFB 
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Say What You Please! 


(Concluded from page 2) 


picture of their own country from the 


movies. Too'many of us are growing up 
with the idea that there’s a handsome 
man and a million-dollar house waiting 
around the corner for every girl. And 
we have an idea that life is made up of 
sessions at night clubs alternating with 
Sessions at a psychoanalyst’s office. 
That’s not healthy. With such a crazy 
conception of life in America, how can 
we possibly expect to understand real 


people and be worthwhile citizens in 
our communities? 
Polly Price 
Washington, D. C. 


Bravo to you for the superior quality 
of your magazine! You stimulate and 
inspire our youth toward the highest 

« American ideals. 
Zabelle Tourian, a teacher 
Memorial High School 
West New York, New Jersey 


I am writing this letter to express 
my views on aviation and the opportun- 
ities it offers to high school students. 





agine being first 


in your class to receive 
a letter from a friend 


Dex 


to win a cash prize. 


For the first time in the history of the 
Scholastic Awards, you can win a prize 
by simply writing a letter. 


Your teacher has the details. She will 
get you the name of a boy or girl in far- 
away China, France, England or some 
other foreign land who would like to 
correspond with you. Then be sure to 
keep a copy of your letter to enter in 
the competition. © 

This particular Scholastic Award 
is called “‘The International Writing 
Award.” It is sponsored by Pan Ameri- 
can World Airways, whose giant Flying 
Clippers link the world’s continents. 

There are no complicated rules to fol- 


be Sgstew of the Flying Clippers 


Here’s a way to have fun... And a chance 









low. Your letter can be any length you 
want it to be. It will be judged solely on 
the basis of the excellence with which it 
“fosters friendship and better understand- 
ing of American life.” 


Here are the prizes: (for Senior Divi- 
sion) First: $25; Second: $15; Third: 
$10; and five Fourth prizes of $5 each. 
(For Junior Division) First: $35; Second: 
$25; Third: $15. 


PAN AMERICAN 


WorRLD AIRWAYS 










ag 


I believe that aviation will be one of 
most important factors in our postwa 
world. I think almost all of our travd 
will be done by plane. Therefore, ] 
think young people should learn gl 
they can about aviation. As for myself 
I have been flying for about a year and 
a half. I am training for a position with 
a commercial airline. I would like to see 
more articles on aviation in your mag. 
azine. 

William Kuechle 

West High School 

Minneapolis, Minn, 


Many recent magazine articles (in 
cluding an excellent editorial in you 
magazine last year) have been point 
ing out that some of our soldiers abroad 
are not behaving properly. Their ac 
tions are both boorish and arrogant. 

My opinion on this humiliating state 
of affairs is that the commanding officers 
of military units ought to explain to 
these soldiers that they represent the 
American public. The unfavorable .im- 
pression that their actions create may 
result in serious complications in our 
international relations. 


Helen Cytron 
District High School 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Recently I read an article in the 
N. Y. Herald Tribune by Harris Wof- 
ford, founder of the Student Federal- 
ists. He had just returned from the 
World Youth Festival in Prague. 
Wofford said that American students 
made a very sorry showing at Prague. 

I remember hearing last Spring that 
the U. S. State Department was trying 
to discourage American students from 
going to the festival because it was 
being promoted by young Communists. 
As a result, Wofford’s article pointed 
out, only 200 of the 13,000 delegates 
were Americans. And from 6,000 to 
9,000 of the 13,000 were Communists. 

Russian youth, backed by their gov- 
ernment, had put time, effort, and 
enthusiasm into planning for the festi- 
val. Their outstanding performers- 
singers, dancers, and athletes — were 
there, as well as their most brilliant 
students. Consequently Russia walked 
away with most of the competitions. 

Wofford said hundreds of young 
people from war-torn countries who 
were looking around for a faith i 
which to believe were impressed by 
the Russians. Everyone commen 
that you could tell a Communist by his 
enthusiasm and optimism. 

Russia won at Prague — just because 
the U. S. made no effort to demor 
strate what a vital thing our demoe 
racy is. How long can we be # 
shortsighted? 

Brett Smith _ 
Philadelphia, _ 
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U.S. AND THE WORLI 


e@WHILE THE EAST-WEST debate 
was rocking the General Assembly 
building in New York (see United Na- 
tions News) 16 Western European na- 
tions meeting in Paris completed their 
revised report on how to stabilize them- 
selves in an unstable world. 

They had been conferring for ten 
weeks to draft jointly an inventory of 
their. needs under the Marshall Plan. 
This plan is an outgrowth of the pro- 
posal made by Secretary of State Mar- 
shall that the United States help Europe 
to help herself. 

The final report—a 44-page document 
of 20,000 words, and mostly figures— 
was signed by all the conferees and 
formally submitted to State Secretary 
Marshall. The first page the Secretary 
probably turned to was the one marked: 
How Much Will Western Europe Need? 
According to this amended report, the 
sum is $19,330,000,000 in American 
credits for the four-year recovery pe- 
riod—1948 through 1951. This amount 
may have to be enlarged somewhat if 
Western Europe fails to build up in the 
next four years the expected $2,810,- 
000,000 trade surplus outside of the 
Western Hemisphere. 

But even under the best circum- 
stances, food consumption in Europe in 
1951 will still be less than pre-war, and 
rationing may still have to be continued 

Meantime, three Presidential com- 
mittees are reporting to Mr. Truman 
how much material assistance the United 
States can afford to give Western 
Europe. The next step is up to Con- 
gess, holder of the nation’s purse- 
strings. 

But can Europe wait? “No,” say Sec- 

retary Marshall and his on-the-spot ob- 
servers. The continent is on the verge 
o collapse and is facing its severest 
winter. It urgently needs some form of 
immediate “stop-gap” aid from America 
before the Marshall Plan begins to op- 
erate. 
One means of getting first-aid to 
Europe, now eyed by state department 
planners, is the use of $1,500,000,000 in 
imspent funds of the Commodity Credit 
Corporation. This is an agricultural 
lending and surplus distribution agency. 
To make use of its funds would not re- 
quire Congressional action, only an 
executive order by the President. 

French Foreign Minister Georges Bi- 
dault recently had a long and “serious” 
talk with Secretary Marshall on France’s 
teed for American emergency aid. Both 
France and Italy, it has been estimated, 
will require between $700,000,000 and 
$1,500,000,000 in the next six months to 
keep the wolf from their doors. _ 

In equally bad straits is Britain which 
Mas been forced to dip into her dwin- 
ag gold holdings to the extent of 
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THE IMPORTANT TRENDS IN A WEEK OF HISTORY 


THE NEWS 


$140,000,000 to buy desperately-needed 
dollars. 

What's Behind It: Hunger knows no 
frontiers—geographic or ideological. 
Given a united world, the plight of 
Europe could have been dealt with 
through the U. N. That was a primary 
purpose of the organization. But, be- 
cause of the hopeless split, the Marshall 
Plan—originally intended for all of West- 
ern and Eastern Europe—must now be 
restricted to 16 nations. 


IN THE 48 STATES 


@ HOW COMMERCIAL should radio 
be? U.S. radio networks and inde- 
pendent stations answered this ques- 
tion late last month by adopting a code 
which will reduce time devoted to radio 
commercials by as much as one-fifth. 

Moved to action by growing public 
irritation with radio advertising, the 
National Association of Broadcasters 
endorsed a sweeping .list of radio re- 
forms in their last convention. 

After February 1, no 15-minute pro- 
gram can contain more than three min- 
utes of commercials. This provision 
will curb disc jockeys who follow each 
platter with an advertisement. 

The radio code further provides that 
only one commercial “spot” announce- 
ment :can be used between regularly 
scheduled programs. Also banned is 





Carmack in the Christian Science Moni 


“Anybody Home?” 





the use of any commercial in the mid- 
dle of a news broadcast that is less than 
15 minutes in length. 

The. code states that in presenting 
issues on which wide disagreement 
exists, such as political campaigns, no 
dramatizations will be permitted. The 
issues must be presented in a cool, fac- 
tual way which will appeal to the mind 
rather than to the emotions. 


e LIKE A DJINN out of a bottle, the 
hurricane roared out of the Atlantic to 
strike at Florida’s southeastern coast 
and the Gulf states. 

Warned of the storm’s approach, 
thousands evacuated the coastal areas 
by train and auto. Military planes 
sought refuge in inland airfields. 

The hurricane was first discovered 
by a ship in the South Atlantic, which 
radioed the news to the U.S. Alerted, 
the Navy sent out planes to track down 
the hurricane and help chart its course. 
Even at night the monster storm was 
not allowed to go unwatched. Night 
flying planes, equipped with radar, 
were sent out to obtain “fixes” on the 
hurricane. | 

When it became obvious that the 
storm would hit the Gulf states, every 
precaution was taken to save human 
lives. The last such major hurricane 
to lash Florida, in 1928, cost 2,500 
lives. This time, through the teamwork 
of the Weather Bureau and the Navy, 
inhabitants had far more time to evacu- 
ate or take other precautions. 

As a result, while property damage - 
is high in Florida, Alabama, and Lou- 
isiana, the loss of life has been astound- 
ingly low for so great a disaster. In the — 
future, ways may be found to disperse 
hurricanes before they strike, perhaps 
by bombing them. 


e THE CRISIS IN EDUCATION will 
soon be brought home to the public by 
every advertising medium American 
business can command. 

Alarmed by the condition of publie 
education today, The Advertising Coun- 


cil—an organization of national adver- 


tising agencies which pool their efforts — a 


for public service—has enlisted the aid of 


the nation’s businessmen. 


Through material prepared for The 


Advertising Council by the Benton and ' 
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THE NEWS 


Bowles advertising agency, the shocking 
facts will be broadcast, splashed on out- 
door posters, and “socked home” in 
newspaper and magazine ads. Business- 
men, large and small, will sponsor and 
pay for the advertising campaign. 

Keyed by the slogan “Our Teachers 
Mold Our Nation’s Future,” the cam- 
paign is already under way. With the 
help of businessmen, the Advertising 
Council hopes to enlist public aid in 
bettering local educational standards, 
improving teachers’ salaries and work- 
ing conditions, and supporting parent- 
teacher associations in their community. 

Businessmen are also urged to set up 
teachers’ scholarships. 


THE FAR EAST 


@ PEACE HOPES IN INDONESIA. 
U.N.’s latest peacemaking machinery 
is going into action in Indonesia. The 
United States has agreed to join Aus- 
tralia and Belgium in a U. N. commis- 
sion of “good offices.” 

A commission of good offices urges 
both sides in a dispute to get together 
and work out a settlement agreeable to 
each other. The new U. N. commission 
will act as “go-between” in the dispute 
between the Netherlands government 
and the “Republic of Indonesia.” Both 
sides will be asked to resume their peace 
talks, which were broken off this sum- 
mer by the Dutch. 

Early this year both sides signed the 
Cherebon Agreement, which recognized 
the Republic as part of a future sover- 
eign state, the “United States of In- 
donesia.” Quarrels over control of po- 
lice and economic resources continued. 
Finally the Dutch lost patience and 
sent troops into action. 

Dutch troops attacked Indonesian 
forces and occupied parts of Java, Su- 
matra, and Madura. The Republic 
claims all of these islands, and some 
others, as its territory. 

The United Nations Charter says that 
the Security Council can look into any 
Situation that threatens the world’s 
peace. On this ground, the Council 
ordered both sides to “cease fire.” 

Both agreed to obey. Yet fighting did 
not stop altogether. So the Council 
named the diplomats stationed at Ba- 
tavia, Java, as a committee to find out 
just how well the cease-fire orders are 
being obeyed. U.S. Consul General 
Walter A. Foote is chairman of this six- 
nation group. Its report probably will be 
made this week, and may have con- 
siderable effect on the work of the U. N. 
commission. 
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The latter commission was established 
by the Security Council with the ap- 
proval of both Dutch and Indonesians. 
The Dutch chose one member of the 
commission (Belgium). The Indo- 
nesians chose another (Australia). Bel- 
gium and Australia together selected 
the U. S. as third member. 

What’s Behind It: Many Indonesians, 
especially on the rich and populous is- 
land of Java, want complete independ- 
ence. Their leaders set up a “republic” 
in the closing days of World War II. 

The Dutch ruled the Indies from the 
seventeenth century until the Japanese 
threw them out in the recent war. The 
Dutch have vast economic interests in 
Indonesia. Unless they regain use of 
the great resources of Indonesia, the 
Dutch fear they cannot rebuild their 
war-torn country or recover their pre- 
war standard of living. 


ADVANCING SCIENCE 


@ NO HANDS. Aviation has scored an- 
other dramatic first. An Army Air Force 
four-engine C-54 transport plane flew 
from Newfoundland to England—un- 
touched by human hands. 





The giant plane was csieensil 
“mechanical brain” which sent the sh 
into the air at Stephensville, Newfound. 


land, carried it straight to its desting 


tion, Brise Norton, England, and set it 
safely down. 

Aboard the plane were 14 Air Force 
crew men and observers, but not one 
of them had to touch an instrument dur. 
ing the ten-hour flight. 

The “mechanical brain” is an exten. 
sion of a wartime device. In its present 
elaborate form, it employs a number of 
radio-wave signals to guide its progress, 

A button pushed by a ground-crew 
member in Newfoundland beamed a 
radio wave to the “brain” and sent the 
plane into the air. On its journey over 
the Atlantic, further radio direction sig. 

nals were sent by two Coast Guard 
ships. Finally a radio signal guided the 
plane to the ground. 

In peacetime robot-directed crew-less 
planes might carry freight to distant 
points. In wartime the robot planes 
might be used for bombing missions, 
but this would not be possible yet, since 
there must be a radio beam to guide the 
plane to its target. No enemy is likely 
to provide such cooperation. 





PICTURE STORY OF THE WEEK 





Trieste, the Adriatic “hot corner” between Italy and Yugoslavia, has begun # 
new chapter in its troubled history. Under the Italian peace treaty, the Trieste 
area is now a Free City. Americans, British, and Yugoslavs will each keep 5,00 
troops there. Trieste was part of the former Italian province of Venezia Giulit, 
the rest of which goes to Yugoslavia. There were tense moments at American out 
posts, like the one pictured above, as GI’s withdrew from northern Venetia 
Giulia and Yugoslav troops (right) took over the former U. S. zone. 
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T wasn’t “apple-polishing.” The mem- 
bers of our “gang” really had some- 
thing on their minds. 

“Now give us the real low-down, 
Miss Evans,” demanded Bob, as the 
group clustered around the teacher's 
desk. “Just what were all those poli- 
ticians up to, spending the summer in 
Switzerland arguing about trade and 
wool tariffs and all that? What is this 
ITO about, anyway? Why do you have 
us read about that dry stuff?” 

“The delegates to the world trade 
conference in Geneva didn’t go for a 
vacation trip,” replied the teacher. “Do 
you think a lumberjack has it easy 
when he dances out on a log jam to 
get the logs moving down the river 
again? These men at Geneva were try- 
ing to force open a log jam, too—a 
jam in world trade that’s blocking the 
way to a prosperous life for all of us.” 

“Aw, we've heard that old story a 
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World Trade 


hundred times,” Sue scoffed. “I think 
it’s a lot of bunk. Look at the way we 
are now. Why, my dad and my brother 
are working overtime ana getting the 
best pay they ever got. It’s the same 
all over. The papers tell you that the 
factories are turning out more than 
they ever did; there are jobs for every- 
body; and as far as our trade goes, I 
read the other night that we're export- 
ing more stuff than ever in our history. 
Why not leave things the way they are?” 

“I'm glad to see you've been study- 
ing this question, Sue. Trouble is, you 
just haven’t gone far enough into it. 
Remember — ‘a _ little knowledge is a 
dangerous thing.’ You're right — our 
exports have hit a tremendous high 
mark, highest in peacetime. But all 
that food and machinery and other 
goods we're sending to Europe and 
other places costs a lot of money. Do 


you know that nearly half of it is - 


being sold on credit,* or given away 
for relief purposes? How long could 
you run your paper route, Bob, if only 
half your customers paid up?” 

“Not long,” Bob replied. “But I'd 
stop leaving the paper. Why don’t we 
do the same thing, and just keep in the 
United States the goods that we can’t 
get hard cash for? We can use those 
goods ourselves. Besides, we only sell 
about a tenth of our production abroad. 
That’s so little that I don’t see why 
it matters if we don’t sell anything 
abroad at all. And what do we need 
from. those countries? Why bother 
about foreign trade at all?” 

Miss Evans turned to the blackboard 
and wrote the numbers | through 5. 

“Why do we need world trade?” 
she asked. “I'll give you five reasons.” 

“No. 1 is exports. Sue’s father works 
at the machine tool plant down the 
street. Do you know that more than 
40 per cent of American-made ma- 
chine tools are sold overseas? How 
many men would lose their jobs if the 
machine tool factories lost their over- 
seas business and had to cut produc- 
tion by 40 per cent? (Turn page) 


* Means word is defined on page 16. 


















































AND EVERYONE WILL HAVE TO CUT DOWN HIS PRODUCTION 





Chart from ‘‘What Foreign Trade Means to You, 
published by Foreign Affairs Committee. Ine 


Here’s why international trade is a 
“two-way proposition.” 

Suppose you make typewriters that 
cost $100 each. A Swiss storekeeper 
wants to buy 10 typewriters (total cost, 
$1,000). But he can’t pay you one thou- 
sand dollars. He has no dollars at all— 
only Swiss francs, the money of his 
country. 

Suppose the neighbor of this Swiss 
storekeeper makes watches. An Ameri- 
can jeweler orders $1,000 worth of 
these Swiss watches. But the Swiss 
watchmaker doesn’t want to be paid 
one thousand dollars. He wants to be 
paid in Swiss francs. 

How can we straighten out this situa- 
tion? Suppose the Swiss watchmaker 
sent his bill for the watches to his neigh- 
bor, the storekeeper, und you sent your 
bill for the typewriters to the American 
jeweler. Then you could be paid in dol- 
lars; the Swiss could ‘se paid in Swiss 
francs; and each would have his goods. 

That, in very simple form, is how 
international trade works. However, 
bills for goods are “swapped,” not be- 
tween individual merchants, but through 
banks. There are also other ways be- 
sides sale of goods by which men in 
one country may obtain foreign ex- 


change (as holdings of a foreign money — 


are called). Examples are tourist pur- 
chases, shipping, insurance, and loans. 
The important thing is that, like the 
deal about the watches and the 
writers, these international dealings must 
balance out even. 2 
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“One fifth of American-made trucks 

are being sold abroad. So is a large 

of the output of such industries 

as chemical, manufacturing. A great 

part of such farm products as cotton 
and grain is exported. 

“The Parker Pen Company did an 
interesting thing on pay day recently, 
to make its employees realize the 
importance of world trade to their 
own jobs. The company sells 40 per 
cent of its production outside the 
United States. To hammer home this 
fact, the company paid a!’ employees 
40 per cent in Mexican pesos and 60 
per cent in American dollars. 

“Point 1 leads to Point 2. If the big 
exporting industries should lose their 
overseas trade and have to cut produc- 
tion, hard times would spread to other 
businesses. Take an example. Suppose 
big chemical plants had to close. 

“It would mean hard times for store- 
keepers in towns where men were 
laid off. These storekeepers would buy 
less from their wholesalers.* Businesses 
that sell raw materials to the chemi- 
cal plants would do less business. If 
the same thing were happening in doz- 
ens of towns, the country might land 
in a big depression like the one that 
caused so much misery in the 1930s. 


What happens to your allowance then?” 


Why We Need Imports 


“Point 3. We need trade because we 
need imports from other countries. The 
United States, Joe, doesn’t have every- 
thing it needs. There are dozens of ma- 
terials that our industries must buy 
in other countries. To name just a few, 
there’s tin, copper, wool, rubber, and 
paper. Sam, how would your father’s 
restaurant keep going without coffee 
from Brazil or sugar from Cuba? 

“Now Point 4. We need imports be- 
cause that’s the only way we can get 
paid for our exports. Frenchmen and 
Dutchmen and Englishmen don’t carry 
dollar bills in their pockets. But we 
want to be paid in dollars for our goods. 
There's only one way foreign coun- 
tries can get dollars. That is to sell their 
goods and services in this country, get 
paid for those goods in dollars, and 
use those dollars to pay for the Amer- 
ican goods. 

“Point 5. Let’s look at world trade 
through the eyes of other countries. 
The United States could live without 
much trade overseas. But some of the 
chief industrial countries of Europe 
have to buy and sell abroad in order 
to feed their people. People in Belgium, 
England, and the Netherlands, for in- 
stance, would go hungry if they couldn’t 
buy food from other countries. Their 
industries, too, must have raw mate- 
rials from other countries in order to 





*%Means word is defined on page 16. 


keep running. Peaceful and democratic 
governments can’t last when people go 
hungry. Choke the life stream of trade 
from western Europe, and you would 
find the desperate people ready to 
listen to all sorts of fascist and com- 
munist schemes.” 

This time Sam had a question. “If 
those countries need world trade so 
badly, why do they have to hold con- 
ferences to arrange it? Why don’t they 
just go shopping, the way we do when 
we need something, and buy and sell 
whatever they want?” 

Miss Evans smiled. “Like a lot of 
things about world trade, that’s a com- 
plicated story. Sometimes countries 
deliberately try to prevent foreign goods 
from being imported. Perhaps, for in- 
stance, Belgium can make lace goods 


a - 
west 
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Russell in The Los Angeles Times 


“Miss Liberty Takes The Lead” 


more cheaply than the French can. 
French firms import Belgian lace and 
the French people buy it instead of 
French lace. The French lace factories 
have to shut down and the lacemakers 
lose their jobs. 

“So the French decide to raise the 
import tax (tariff) on Belgian lace. 
After paying the tax, the lace import- 
er cant sell it at a profit any more. As 
a result the French lacemakers go back 
to work and supply lace again to 
French consumers. So far, so good. 

But suppose Belgium, angry be- 
cause the loss of lace exports has 
thrown Belgian lacemakers out of work, 
strikes back by forbidding import into 
Belgium of more than, say, 1,000 ounces 
a year of French perfume. That sort of 
tr: de limitation is called a quota. 

“The result may be that French per- 
fume makers whose perfume usually is 
sold in Belgium may lose their jobs. 
France, angry at Belgium, may take 
steps to keep out other Belgian prod- 
ucts. And so, like a snowball, trade 
restrictions pile up and trade slows 
down and men lose jobs. 

“That, in a very simple illustration, 
is what was happening over most of 
the world during the past 20 years. So 
world trade shrank smaller and small- 
er.” 

Sue nodded. “I guess we're all con- 
vinced that something must be done to 


get world trade moving again. 








what good did this Geneva conferengg” 
do?” 

“The Geneva Conference had tuo 
jobs,” Miss Evans said. 

She wrote on the board: “1, long. 
range planning—The International 
Trade Organization.” 

“After World War II, the United 
Nations hoped to unsnarl this trade 
tangle. The Economic and Social Coun- 
cil of U. N. called conferences on the 
subject. This meeting at Geneva is the 
third of a series of planning meetings 
aimed at forming an_ International 
Trade Organization. The Geneva con- 
ference completed proposed ITO rules, 

“A World Trade Conference will be 
held at Havana, Cuba, starting No 
vember 15, to decide whether to ap 
prove these rules and officially create 
the ITO. After that, the nations that 
join ITO will, for the first time in his- 
tory, be guided by international rules 
on trade policies. 

“The delegates at Geneva represent 
ed 17 countries who do 80 per cent 
of the world’s trading. They agreed on 
their goal: to allow goods to be bought 
and sold across national borders with- 
out interference from such obstacles as 
quotas and high tariffs. They realized 
that they could not reach this goal 
overnight. Many countries must make 
great changes in their trade and even 
in their industrial and economic po 
icies. So the ITO can allow its mem 
bers to put temporary limits on the 
buying and selling of foreign goods in 
various emergencies.” 


The Trade Agreements Program 


Miss Evans turned to the board 
again and wrote: “2, for immediate 
results — trade agreements.” 

“Besides writing the ITO charter, 
she continued, “the delegates at Ger 
eva discussed ways of reducing tarifis 
and other trade restrictions affecting 
certain types of goods that. individual 
countries wish to exchange. A dispute 
over the American wool tariff almost 
broke up the meeting (see page 10) 
But the delegates finally succeeded it 
writing a number of agreements that 
will increase trade in some goods be 
tween individual countries.” 

Joe had been reading about the 
Marshal] Plan to help European ec 
nomic recovery (see September % 
issue). “If the Marshall Plan is going ® 
succeed, the European countries at 
going to have to buv and sell om 
another’s goods,” he commented. ‘Tt 
looks to me as if plans to increas 
trade are necessary to make the Mar 
shall Plan work.” 

Sue summed it up 
“That’s right. World trade is really 
the ‘Golden Rule’ on a big scale. A 
it helps everybody.” 3 
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Hemisphere (see map) and told 
the rest of the world, in effect: “Step 
across this line and you are our enemy.” 

An inter-American conference at Pe- 
tropolis, near Rio de Janeiro, Brazil 
(see “Adding Up the News,” Sept. 22 
issue), created this “hemispheric secur- 
ity zone.” It looks very neat on the map. 
But just what does it mean? 

In the first place, the treaty that sets 
up this imaginary fence around the 
hemisphere is not yet in effect. The 
treaty will become effective when it is 
ratified (formally agreed to) by gov- 
emments of two-thirds of the 19 states 
that signed the treaty. 


How the Treaty Will Work 


After the treaty is ratified, what hap- 
pens if a non-American nation tries to 
climb the imaginary fence around our 
hemisphere? The treaty says that in 
case of “armed attack” on any American 
state, the following machinery will be 
set in motion: 

(1) The state attacked can fight in 
self defense. 

(2) If the state attacked asks for 
aid, the other nations of the Americas 
may help if they wish, for they have 
promised that “an armed attack... 
against an American state shall be con- 
sidered as an attack against all Ameri- 
can states.” 

(3) Meanwhile, the board of the 
Pan American Union (a permanent or- 
ganization that can meet quickly) may 
decide on temporary joint measures of 
defense to be taken by all the Americas. 

(4) The ministers of foreign affairs 
(Secretary of State in the case of the 
U. S.) shall meet as soon as possible 
to make a final decision on joint -meas- 
ures of defense. The foreign ministers 
act by two-thirds vote — no “veto” can 
block hemispheric action, as the Big 
Power veto has blocked U. N.’s Security 
Council at times. 

(5) The joint measures of defense 
may include breaking of friendly rela- 
tions with the attacker and such eco- 
nomic measures as barring trade, trans- 
port, and communication with the at- 
tacker. If these measures are ordered, 
all American states must cooperate. But 
if use of armed force is ordered, no 
ttate is required to comply. 

(6) These measures will be dropped 


HE American republics have 
drawn a line around the Western 


Bthe United Nations Security Council 


bs action to preserve peace. 
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Under the Rio Treaty any attack within the area marked by the heavy black 


line will be considered an attack 


Somewhat similar machinery is pro- 
vided to stop a conflict between two or 
more American states. The foreign min- 
isters will also consult on measures for 
common action on any other event that 
might affect the security of the Ameri- 
cas, such as a war in another part of 
the world, or “aggression which is not 
armed attack.” 


What's in the Zone 


Attack on any place inside the hemi- 
sphere defense lines would be consid- 
ered a threat to the security of the 
Americas. Such an attack would start 
the machinery for, common action. No- 
tice that the line runs from pole to 
pole — for long-range air attacks across 
the poles are a possibility in today’s 
world. 

Iceland, an American base in World 
War II, is outsidu the zone. But Dan- 
ish-owned Greenland is inside. So are 
the British, French, and Dutch islands 


of the Caribbean region. So are parts 





against all the American republics. 


of Antarctica claimed by Britain, Chile, 
and Argentina. 

Canada, which is not a member of 
the Pan American Union and has never 
taken part in Pan-American confer- 
ences, is included in the zone. Canada 
may be invited to sign the treaty. 

Although Hawaii is outside the de- 
fense zone, the treaty is so worded that 
an attack on Hawaii (or even the U, S. 
zone in Germany) would bring the 
Americas together for common action. 


A New Monroe Doctrine 


More than 100 years ago President 
James Monroe told the nations of Eu- 
rope to keep “hands off” the American 
hemisphere. This “Monroe Doctrine” 


was a one-sided affair: America telling 


the world. For the past several years 
the U. S. has worked to make the Mon- | 
roe Doctrine a many-sided affair; All — 
the Americas speaking out to the world 7 


with one voice. Now, in the Americas, 


it is truly “one for all and all for one’ 










HO would ever suspect the 
stupid, peaceable sheep of 
causing trouble for the world? 
Well, it’s happened. Sheep’s wool is 
now in “big ‘time” international politics. 

Wool got.snagged in the machinery 
ot the International Trade Conference 
at Geneva (see page 7). A dispute 
about wool almost broke up the meet- 
ing. 

The conference brought together 17 
nations whc hope to improve the up- 
set conditions of world trade I recent 
years most major countries have tried 
to protect their home industries from 
competition by limiting the amount of 
foreign-produced goods coming imo the 
country. Until some of these limits 
are removed, Americans at the Geneva 
meeting argued, world trade cannot 
grow and the world cannot regain real 
prosperity. The U.S delegates prom- 
ised to lower our American tariffs (im- 
port taxes) if others would do the 
same. . 


Wool Troubles at Geneva 


But at that very moment Congress 
was passing a bill that would have 
made possible a rise in the present wool 
tariff from 34 cents a pound to 77 cents 
a pound. Other countries represented 
at Geneva began to ask: did the U. S. 
really mean what it said about reducing 
tariffs? 

Australia, the world’s greatest wool- 
exporting country, was so angry that 
its delegates refused to continue tariff 
bargaining with the United States. New 
Zealand and South Africa, who dlso 
have wool to sell, backed up Australia. 
Other countries waited to see how the 


Photo by Ralph Ernst 
The U. S. is the world’s third largest 
wool producer. This scene is in Ohio. 





World economics writes the price tag on your new fall suit 


dispute would end. The conference 
vractically stalled. 

The program swung back into stride 
when President Truman vetoed this 
wool bill, which he called “a blow to 
our leadership in world affairs.” 

The veto prevented a rise in the 
tariff. But the wool tariff of 34 cents a 
pound was already too high to please 
Australia. Our delegates are reported 
to have offered to reduce the wool tariff 
by one ‘ourth. Under the Reciprocal 
Trade Act, the President can cut tariffs 
as much as 50 per cent ‘vithout special 
permission from Congress. It is ex- 
pected that an Australian-U. S. trade 
agreement will soon be completed. 

With all this fuss about wool. vou 
mav suspect that it is a verv important 
material. And so it is! Except for cotton 
(and possiblv. ravon) wool is man’s 
main material for clothing 

The wool fiber is something like a 
thermos bottle. Each fiber is made up of 
air-filled cells. Thi- fact makes wool 
a natural insulator It helps keen vou 
at an even temperature, no matter what 
the weather. Not only does it keep vou 
warm in winter, but it protects you 
from the heat in summer. That’s why 
Arabs wear wool headdresses. 


Wool as “Air Conditioner“ 


Woolen draperies and rugs are nat- 
ura] “air conditioners.” too. On a 
humid day thev absorb some of the 
moisture in a room and they release 
the moisture when the air is drv. Your 
feet feel better in woolen socks when 
you play tennis, for wool absorbs per- 
spiration. 

Look at wool under the microscope, 
and you will see that the fibers are 
built up in overlapping layers like pine 
cones. This makes wool fibers very 
strong. 

Two other qualities of wool are 
elasticity and lightness. Wool is so 
light that the fibers making up one 
ounce of woo! would measure 100 
miles in length if laid end to end. 
That’s why a “tropical worsted” suit 
sits like a feather on your back. Wool 
fibers are elastic. You can st-r-e-t-c-h 
one out to 170 per cent of its original 
length, and it will return to shape. This 
means that wool clothes don’t wrinkle 



















as readily as garments made of mom 
other materials. 

Felt is made by pounding wool inte 
a solid mass while it is hot and wet, 
An old legend tells that a French monk 
in the Middle Ages invented felt while 
he was trudging along on a pilgrimage 
His feet got so hot and sore, so the 
story goes, that he clipped some wool 
from a sheep along the way and put 
the wool in his sandals. By the end of 
his journey, the wo>l had been pressed 
into what we now call felt. 

Sheep were perhaps the first of all 
domestic animals. Sheep by _instinet 
live in herds. That made them easy 
for primitive* man to manage. 

He found, too, tha: sheep did not 
need much care. Sheep can live under 
rugged conditions. The animal has a 
split lip. This fact enables the sheep to 
nibble the stubbiest grass and to graze 
grass to the roots. 

When water is scarce, the sheep can 
get enough moisture by eating leaves of 
bushes. And the -flocks supplied the 
three chief needs of primitive mam: 
tood (from the carcass), shelter (by 
use of the hide), and clothing (from 
the wool). 

Abel of the Bible was “a keeper of 
the sheep.” Wool fabrics have been 
found in the ruins of villages built by 
the Swiss lake dwellers before the dawn 
of history. Egyptians taught wook 
spinning to the Greeks; the Greeks 
taught the Romans; and the Romans 
taught the rest of Europe. 


Birth of British Wool Craft 


The ancient Britons tamed sheep. 
When the Romans invaded Britain, 
they made wool textiles there to supply 
clothing for the Roman occupation 
army. 

The British became so expert in wool 
craft that they spun cloth “of thread a 
thin as the spider’s thread.” Carders 
and spinners came to Britain from 
Flanders, another great medieval cet- 
ter fe the wool industry. An English 
king improved the native breed by 
crossing it with the “merino.” This 
wonderfully woolly sheep was brought 


to Europe by Moorish invaders of ti 
Middle Ages. 4 










* Means word is defined on page 16 
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THE WORLD 
AT WORK 





Britain’s rulers gave every help to 
the wool industry in medieval times. 
One law even required all dead bodies 
to be buried in woolen shrouds. Wool 
was the cornerstone of early British 
industry, 

Then cotton became king. Early in 
the industrial revolution, cotton textiles 
pushed wool into second place as the 
dothing of mankind. 

Soon, however, wool-spinning ma- 
chinery was modernized. Sheep-raising 
developed into one of the most im- 
portant businesses in Australia, New 
Yealand, South Africa, Uruguay, and 
Argentina. 

Sheep “opened up” Australia. Until 
1813 Australia’s pioneers had not ven- 
tured across the southeastern coastal 
mountains of that continent. Then 
colonists found a pass that led to great 
pasture lands, ideal for sheep-grazing. 
Merinos were imported. Wool became 
Australia’s principal industry. 

That natiot. grows 25 per cent ot the 
world’s wool (a billion pounds a year), 
and supplies 72 per cent of the fine 
wool exports of the world. “Botany” 

become a by-word for fine wool. 
The name refers to wool exported by 
way of Botany Bay, Australia. No won- 
der Australia is sensitive about the U. S. 
wool tariff. 

A typical sheep ranch “Down Under” 
{Australians call such ranches “sta- 
tions”) has 40,000 sheep. About nine 
thepherds guard a flock of this size. 


den more men are busy all the time 


Mending the miles of fencing around 
Me vast, flat pasturages. The life of 
Nese fence-menders is so lonely, they 


Sheep stop traffic in Shanghai. “om 
Wool blocked traffic at the ITO meeting, too. 















Wide World 






claim, that a fence-man_will hang his 
hat on a fence post and talk to it for 
company! 

The American wool industry was 
born almost from the first settlement of 
the future United States. The colonists 
at Jamestown, Virginia, brought over 
some sheep in 1609. 

New England became the great wool 
manufacturing center. Boston is still 
the biggest wool marketing point. As 
the west was opened, sheep flocks 
moved westward with the pioneers. 

With 38,570,000 sheep, the United 
States is still the third largest wool pro- 
ducer in the world. Most of the U. S. 
sheep today are in Texas and in the 
Rocky Mountain and West Coast 
states. 

The U. S. does not produce enough 
wool to meet its needs. American textile 
factories must fill their needs through 
large imports from overseas. We buy 
abroad most of the wool of the type 
suitable for carpets. We also imported, 
before the war, 20 to 30 per cent of 
the kind of wool used for clothing. 
During the war wool needs soared, and 
imports grew much larger. 

Australians and South Americans can 
raise wool more cheaply than U. S. 
sheepgrowers. In spite of the wool tariff, 
Australian and South American wool 
frequently sells for less in the United 
States than American-grown wool. 

U. S. ranchers try to overcome this 
handicap in two ways. (1) They are 
trying to grow better wool. They have 
even put cotton coats on their sheep 
so that the wool will grow more thickly 
and stay softer and cleaner. (2) They 


have urged the U. S. government to 


increase the tariff on foreign wool and 
to buy up American-grown wool that 
U. S. sheepmen cannot sell. 

A government agency, the Com 
modity Credit Corporation, has bought 
nearly 500 million pounds of wool that 
American sheepmen could not sell else- 
where at higher prices than those of- 
fered by the CCC. Congress forbids 
sale of this government-owned wool 
at low prices. So the government is 
“stuck” with this surplus wool. 

The British Commonwealth and 
South America also have more wool 
than they need. An important reason 
is that wool stockpiles were gathered 
during World War II to supply army 
needs. Germany and Japan, which 
formerly bought large quantities of 
wool, are no longer big customers. (Oc- 
cupation authorities are planning to let 
the Japanese rebuild much of their 
woolen industry. ) 

With all this extra wool on hand in 
the world, you might think that your 
next winter’s suit would be cheaper 
than usual. That’s where you're wrong. 
Prices of the most popular types of 
woolen goods are rising. Why? 


Why Wool Prices Are Rising 


Our government is still helping keep 
up wool prices through the tariff and 
CCC buying. World wool prices would 
probably fall far and fast if present 
surplus supplies were suddenly 
“dumped” on the market. Then the 
wool industry might be so upset that 
production would decline and woolen 
goods factories would close. To cripple 
the American wool industry, sheepmen 
argue, would be crippling to our na- 
tional defense. In case of another war 
the U. S. would again need wool very 
badly. 

One danger for the wool industry is 
that, if prices go too high, buyers may 
turn to other materials wherever pos- 
sible. Then sheepmen would find it 
hard to sell their wool and may reduce 
their flocks. 

For 1947 world wool production will 
be a little over 3% billion pounds —the 
lowest figure since 1935. Australia had 
a severe drought and now has only 95,- 
000,000 sheep, instead of 115,000,000 
a few years ago. Wool production is 
declining in South Africa and New 
Zealand. British sheep flocks were hard 
hit when last winter's storms killed 
thousands of animals. The U. S. has” 
smaller flocks than in the past, partly 
because many sheep have been slaugh- 
tered for meat. 

All these world-wide changes and 
problems of international economies 
mean something to YOU. Factors such 


as these help write the price-tag for 


the clothes youll buy this winter. 























Candidates in the Roman republic wore white togas. 
From candidus (white) we also get candid (honest). 





“Nominations are in order for captain,” and the foot- 
ball squad elects its leader by majority vote. Democ- 
racy relies on rules of sportsmanship and fair play. 


STATE COMMITTEES 





Political parties are the natural 6utgrowth of major- 
ity rule. They represent people of similar views, from 
the voters at the base to national leaders at top. 
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HE next time you see your favorite “candidate” fey Thomas 
office, remember that he gets his name from the i gor 
Latin word candidus, meaning white. It come Bon : 

from the fact that the old Roman candidates for office Republic 
wore white robes. We should insist that our candidates cratic pa 
records be as spotless as their clothes. business 

In America, as in all democratic countries, political | yiews of 
parties nominate these candidates, and play an im. There 
portant part in the government. Yet there is no provi- § today, © 
sion for parties in the United States Constitution. They § ment, o1 
operate under definite rules of organization. A strong § guthorit 
and enlightened public opinion can make parties more of Jeffer 
closely express the people’s will. form of 

The English-speaking peoples have developed along § tion the 
the lines of a two-party system, while some democracies, § pass a b 
France, for instance, have many parties. The | 

This two-party system does not mean that the lists § sent fr 
are limited to that number. In fact, there are usually § stood fo 
several minority parties, as in our 1946 elections, which § der, to | 
carried on the ballot the Socialist, Socialist-Labor, individu 
Communist, Prohibition, and others. 

While our two major parties, the Democrats and Re 
publicans, usually decide our election results, minority A str 
parties very often have great influence on the outcome. element 
Any minority party may be on the ballot, if it has fully bo be ” 
lived up to the election laws. partisan 

One very important right — the right to change the 
policies of our government every four years by electing ade h 
a new President — was given to us by the Constitution. party s 
The Congressional elections every two years serve the party ne 
same purpose. In 1946, for example, with a Democratic In G 
President, the people elected a Congress whose majority competi 
was Republican. But no 

We can bring about a complete change of government § yacuum 
policies without anyone getting killed or imprisoned! § obtaine 
This provision for peaceful change exists only in demo § any ele 
cratic governments — no others. stag bu 

We Stand by Majority Rule o* 

Our representative system is based on the important § jo othe 
principle of “majority rule.” We believe — along with ple. In. 
such great political pioneers as John Locke, Thomas § i rigid) 
Jefferson, James Madison and Abraham Lincoln — that 8 per c 
“when any government shall be found inadequate, the Stalir 
majority of the people have an inalienable right to 1 § where ; 
form, alter, or abolish it.” importa 

Majority means more than half. And if 51 per cent & decided 
of the voters in a democracy disapprove of the record ff and ott 
of the party in power and vote for the opposition party, @ our par 
the remaining 49 per cent must accept the result like # Com 
good sports. At the same time the defeated party is free  stateme 
to campaign for the voters’ support, so that later it may @ a free ; 
again become the majority. * Our 

Our major parties trace their beginnings back to lead- & needs c 
ing statesmen of the Revolutionary days, espect hid do 

Majorit 
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lidiate” fo Thomas Jefferson and Alexander Hamilton. Both parties 
from have gone through many changes. 
The present-day Democrats claim the party of Jef- 
I t comes ferson. It was called first the Anti-Federalist, then the 
| for office Republican, Democratic-Republican, and the Demo- 
andidates | atic party. It appealed to the farmer, labor, and small 
business man. Parties grow out of the interests and 
}, political § yiews of different groups. 
ly an im There was much discussion in those days, as there is 
no provi § today, of whether a Constitution, an elected govern- 
tion. They § ment, or living people should be the final source of 
\ strong § guthority. Franklin D. Roosevelt gave a modern version 
rties more § of Jefferson’s idea when he said, “Democracy is the one 
form of society which guarantees to every new genera- 
ped along § tion the right to imagine and to attempt to bring to 
mocracies, § pass a better world.” 
The Republican party, founded in 1856, claims de- 
t the lists § scent from Alexander Hamilton’s Federalist Party. It 
re usually § stood for a strong national government to preserve or- 
yns. which § der, to protect the rights of property, and to promote 
list-Labor, § individual enterprise. 
op A Chance for Opposition Parties 
: ill A strong opposition party or parties is an essential 
- outcome. | element of democracy. A government in power needs 
t has fully § © be criticized. Its opponents, if they are not narrow 
" | partisans, will work honestly for the betterment of the 
hang nation. This is what Wendell Willkie meant after his 
i defeat in the Presidential election of 1940 when he 
'y electing I made his “Loyal Opposition” speech. “Ours is a two- 
mnstitution. ; ” 23 : 
serve the | Buty system, he said. Should we ever permit one 
Serve te} party to dominate our lives, democracy would collapse. 
emocrati¢ F “In Germany before 1933, there were many parties 
‘€ majority § competing for control of the Reichstag (parliament). 
But no single one could‘command a majority. Into this 
overnment § yacuum rushed Adolf Hitler and his Nazis. They never 
nprisoned! obtained more than 37 per cent of the popular vote in 
’ in demo § any election. Yet in 1933 they burned down the Reich- 
stag building, seized power with their armed storm- 
troopers, and set up a one-party dictatorship. 
The Communist one-party system in Russia allows 
important § 0 other party. It is not a majority of the Russian peo- 
long with ple. In fact, it is a very small minority. Its membership 
>, Thomas § ig rigidly restricted and has never included more than 
-oln — that § § per cent of the population. 
quate, the Stalin himself says, “In the Soviet Union, in the land 
ight to r¢ & where the dictatorship of the proletariat is in force, no 
important political or organizational problem is ever 
| per cent § decided by our soviets (the elected legislative bodies) 
the record B and other mass organizations, without directives from 
tion party, & our party.” 
result like Compare Stalin’s “dictatorship of the party” with the 
irty is free § statements of Roosevelt and Willkie — free leaders of 
iter it May § a free people! 





Our democracy has survived because it serves the 
needs of the people. It is still “going places” on the rule 
lid down by Thomas Jefferson: “. . . The will of the 
majority — the natural law of every society — is the only 
Sire guardian of the rights of man.” 


| Next Week: A Man’s a Man for A’ That 
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The Republicans and Democrats are the two major par- 
ties that have developed in America. Many minor par- 
ties have had their day but have never attained power. 


1936 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 





Control of Congress has frequently shifted from Repub- 
licans to Democrats and back. The defeated party be- 
comes for a time the minority or opposition party. 


THE PARTY 





In a “solid granite’ one-party dictatorship, opponents — ee 


are forced into violent methods to secure change. — 





Logan, Utah 


“"7OU'D better head back for the 

| curb, miss. You're jaywalking,” a 

voice boomed out. “Yes, young 
lady, you in the red coat.” 

Her cheeks as red as her coat, the 
girl edged back to the curb and glanced 
around her. Everyone on Center Street 
had stopped to stare. Who ever had 
the nerve to embarrass her like that? 
The warning “voice” had seemed to 
come out of nowhere. 

“The light’s green now, young lady.” 
She gasped as the “voice” blared out at 
her again, “You can cross now. And next 
time wait for your signal.” 

Blushing and bewildered, the red- 
coated miss crossed Center Street and 
hurried for home. What was going on 
in Logan anyway? 

She found out that night when she 
read the Logan Herald-Journal. The 
evening paper explained that Logan 
police were trying a new technique as 
part of their safety campaign. The 
Police Department had installed a loud- 
speaker in a room at the Hotel Eccles. 
From the window an officer watched 
traffic at Center and Main Streets, the 
busiest intersection in town. He was 
the unseen voice whose warnings 
slowed down those pedestrians who 
were in too much of a hurry to wait 
for the green light. 

The “loudspeaker treatment” and 
Logan’s other safety measures evidently 
work. This Utah city won first place 
among cities of its size in the 1946 Na- 
tional Traffic Safety Contest conducted 
by the National Safety Council. 

Logan, a city of 12,000, nestles in the 
Cache Valley of Utah, about 85 miles 
north of Salt Lake City. 


By Marion Secunda 


Logan was one of the few U. S. cities 
without a single traffic death in 1946. 


There were 33,700 such deaths in the 
United States last year. In addition 


100,000 persons were permanently dis- 
abled as a result of traffic accidents. 
Judging from the figures to date, traffic 
accidents will take a much higher toll 
of human life in 1947. Every year, in 
every community, the fight against this 
public enemy must continue. 

When Eli Drakulich came to Logan 
in March of 1946 to be chief of police, 
he didn’t think the community was put- 
ting up enough of a fight. Regulations 
against speeding and other driving vio- 
lations were not strictly enforced. From 
his second-floor office window, the chief 
could see pedestrians making mad 
dashes across the busy street without 
regard for crosswalks or traffic lights. 
Chief Drakulich decided it was time for 
action. 

“It used to be that when the boys on 
the force gave someone a ‘ticket,’ they 
knew it probably would not be followed 
up,” Chief Drakulich explained. “Natur- 
ally that didn’t make them feel much 
like working.” 

Sihce Chief Drakulich came to Logan, 
the 10 men on the police force must 
have gone to work with a will. There 
were 345 persons tagged for traffic 
violations in 1945. In 1946, there were 
1,801. 

Nor did the city forget about these 
offenders. A new record system was 
set up. Now a violator receives a re- 
minding letter if he does not show up 
at the police station within five days 
after receiving a traffic ticket. If this 
reminder does not bring him in, an 





This wrecked car teaches a gruesome safety lesson to Logan motorish 

















officer does. He takes the offender t 
see City Judge Jesse P. Rich, who hoki “5 h 
court “’most any time” in his off There 
down the hall from police headquarten, P| 
“We don't ‘fix’ any tickets up here’ the * 
said the elderly judge, smiling over hi tbe dris 
pointed white beard. “A relative of mix of oo 
was quite put out yesterday when | "7 
wouldn’t do anything about her parking _s : 
ticket. Said she wouldn’t vote form} “4 
again.” with the 
Judge Rich, who was first elected in ope 
1928 to preside over the city cout - _ 
does not believe in making penalties too pet 
severe. His theory is: a 
“When a man viglates the law, th ade 
court should try to create in him th get tog 
desire not to do it again. If the fineis 
too big, he'll be antagonistic.* Instead ; 
he should leave with a willingness Chief 
cooperate with the law. He should ree cided dl 
ognize that in paying his fine, he is pay = | 
ing for his own protection.” ee 
ety 
Law Plus Safety Education were as: 
In cooperation with the police driv § ® that 
on traffic violations, however, Judge traffic si 
Rich did levy somewhat higher fines Uke mc 
Logan realized that the police and the § 128 | 
judge “meant business.” The record mlety 0 
shows that drivers became more calt the syst 
ful and that the number of violation § . Logat 
dropped considerably. o's 
But Logan officials know that law my 
enforcement is not the whole answer to whoo! i 
the prevention of accidents, Safety mutt hd 
be constantly impressed on _ peoples — 
minds. Chief Drakulich found the load -! 
Junior Chamber of Commerce aml ot. 
other groups anxious to cooperate in# hap 





special safety campaign. 


The Junior Chamber, better knowl 





control « 









to Loganites as “the Jaycees,” worked om 
out many effective safety remindeeay intry 
At intersections and crosswalks # ants 





%* Means word is defined on page | a 
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un’s safety program 


skes people stop, 
look, and live longer 


t 


ted such warnings as “Don’t Let 

Feet Kill You.” They enlisted Boy 

ts to hand out to pedestrians cards 

ing additional warnings against jay- 
ing. Safety pamphlets were left 
all cars that came into the city. 

4 Jaycee members also trailed unsus- 
ing motorists to check up on their 
ing habits. Accompanied by a police 
r, the Jaycees would follow 10 cars 

day for 10 blocks. The officer 
te down every traffic error made 
by the motorist in the 10 blocks. The 
driver of the car being trailed never 
lnew he had been followed until he 
saw, listed in the Herald-Journal that 
evening, his license number and the 
errors he had made. 

There were no penalties. But there 
was a prize: each day two tickets to 
the Capitol Theater were waiting for 
the driver who made the least number 
of errors. 

Local theaters cooperated further in 
the safety campaign by showing a spe- 
tial film on motor vehicle safety, “Traffic 
with the Devil.” At the same time the 
battered hulks of two cars smashed in 
local accidents were displayed in front 
of the theaters. These wrecks were grue- 
some reminders of what happens when 
speed, carelessness, and icy pavements 
get together. 


How the Schools Help 


Chief Drakulich and the Jaycees de- 
cided that school students could help 
out in making Logan a safer place to 
live, Last fall they organized Junior 
Safety Patrols in all schools. Members 
were assigned to patrol “beats” and to 
see that their fellow students obey all 
traffic signals going to and from school. 
Like most communities that have given 
young people direct responsibility for 
safety of school pupils, Logan has found 
the system very satisfactory. 

Logan boys and girls receive special 


instruction in driver education and 
safety as part of their regular high 


school course. Those who want practice 
a well as theory can take driving 
kssons from R. Burns Crookston, who 
directs safety education for the Logan 
schools. 

“Coach” Crookston, as everyone in 
Logan calls him, teaches with a dual- 
control car assigned to the school system 
by the American Automobile Associa- 
tion (AAA). He firmly believes that the 
luntry would have fewer traffic ac- 
ents if every boy and girl had the 


opportunity to learn good driving habits 
in school. More and more schools | 
throughout the country are taking ad- | 
vantage of the AAA’s offer to provide | 
dual-control cars for high school diving | 
courses. 

“I can’t say about the rest of ai 
country, but I am sure the high school ! 
driving course is going to make a dif- | 
ference here,” maintains Sergeant Ray 
Poulter, who has charge of traffic tor 
the Logan Police Department. “Even 
after one year, there have been fewer 
accidents and traffic violations in the 
16 to 19 year age group.” 


The Mayor Says: Keep It Up! 


There is going to be even more 
emphasis on safety education in Logan 
it Mayor Curtis L. Miner has anything 
to say about it—and he does. The 
Mayor became convinced of the need 
when he attended President Truman’s 
recent Highway Safety Conference in 
Washington. ‘ 

Mayor Miner pointed out that city 
officials and safety experts at the na- 
tional conference agreed that special 
safety campaigns yield valuable results, 
but must be strengthened by a long- 
term safety education program in the 
schools. 

“I. found that Logan has made as 
good a start as most communities in 
tackling the safety problem,” Mayor 
Miner said. “We had better realize, 
however, that the minute we relax our 
efforts, our accident rates will soar 
again.” 

If this is true in Logan, it is even 
more true in larger cities with greater 
traffic hazards. But no matter what its 
size, every community can become a 
safer place to live by adopting the three 
methods used in Logan: 

(1) Pass adequate traffic laws. 

(2) Enforce these laws. 

(3) Use the ‘schools, service organ- 
izations like the Junior Chamber of 
Commerce, local newspapers and the- 
aters, etc., to make every citizen con- 
scious of the need for safety regulations 
and the importance of obeying them. 





Police Chief Drakulich, left, and Sgt. 


show Marion Secunda, World aoa au civics 
editor, record of Logan’s safety campaign. 
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Questions are based on articles 
in this issoe. Perfect score is 100. 
Answers in Teacher Edition, 


NAME 
CLASS 








1. MAP INTERPRETATION 


Refer to the map of the Western 
Hemisphere on page 9 and complete 
the following statements by filling in 
the blank space in or following each 
sentence. Each counts 5. Total 50. 

1. The United States lies between 
the and parallels of north 
mae (approximate ). 

. Name the country which occupies 
ak great part of southeastern South 
America 

3. Name the country nearest to 
Alaska on the west 











4. Name two landlocked states in 
South America 
5. Name the country or colony 
which lies farthest to the north within 
the “hemispheric security zone” 











6. The United States lies between” 
Geo... at meridians of longi- 
tude (approximate). 

7. If you were to proceed from the 
Florida coast of the United States to 
the tip of Brazil which extends farthest 
into the Atlantic, in which direction 
would you travel? 

8. Name the area which lies be- 
tween Mexico and South America 








9. Name the islands in the Pacific 
which lie between the 30th and 45th 
parallels of south latitude 





10. Name the South American coun- 
try which lies closest to the Panama 
Canal 





My score 





il. HANDS OFF THIS HEMISPHERE 


On the line to the left of each of 
the following statements place a T if 


the statement is a fact, an F if the © 


statement is false, and an O if the — 
statement is an opinion. Each counts 
2. Total 20. 

—_l. An inter-American conference 


(turn page) 











Wee 


CITIZENSHIP QUIZ 


continued from preceding page 


to consider the defense of the Americas 
was recently held at Petropolis, Brazil. 
___2. The conference made a 
more significant contribution to good 
will in the Western Hemisphere than 
any previous conference. 
8. The United States took an 
active interest in the proceedings at 
Petropolis. 
4. No action against an ag- 
gressor can be taken by the treaty 
signers unless all of the foreign ministers 
are agreed. 
5. If it is decided to use force 
against an aggressor nation, all signers 
of the treaty must contribute troops 
and funds. 
6. The foreign minister of the 
United States holds the office of Sec- 
retary of State. 
7. The treaty concluded at 
Petropolis has increased the prestige 
of the United Nations. 
8. There is no provision for 
action by the United Nations in the 
treaty concluded at Petropolis. 
____9. Canada, which is not a 
member of the Pan American Union, 
is included in the hemispheric security 
zone. 























10. The treaty of Petropolis 
modifies the interpretation of the Mon- 
roe Doctrine which was followed by 
the United States during the 19th 
century. 





My score 


ili. WORLD TRADE 


Write on the blank line the word or 
phrase which best completes the state- 
ment. Each counts 6. Total 30. 


1. In order to buy merchandise 
from a foreign country it is necessary 
to obtain the currency of that country. 
In international trade the currency is 
called ‘ 

2. In international trade a tax on 
imports is known as 

8. When one country places a limit 
upon the amount of goods which may 
come in from another country, that 
limitation is known as a ———_____.. 

4. During the summer of 1947 dele- 
gates from 17 countries who do 80 
per cent of the world’s trading met 
at Geneva to make rules for 











5. While the international trade con- 
ference was in session Congress tried 
to raise the duty on 
coming into this country. 


My score. 
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U. S. Takes the Lead 


With the 55-nation General Assem- 
bly as the arena, the United States and 
Soviet Russia are engaging in a diplo- 
matic duel of far-reaching significance. 
The referee is world public opinion. 
The stake is the very survival of the 
United Nations organization. 

The first salvo was fired by U. S. 
Secretary of State George C. Marshall. 
In a speech marked by unusual frank- 
ness; he bluntly blamed Russia for the 
Security Council’s inability to resolve 
pressing international problems. 
Marshall then submitted to the Gen- 
eral Assembly the following proposals 
on how to make U.N.’s machinery run 
smoother: 

(1) The creation of a new commit- 
tee to be known as the Interim Com- 
mittee of the United Nations General 
Assembly for Peace and Security. This 
Little Assembly,” composed of repre- 
sentatives of all the 55 nations would 
operate free of the veto and remain in 
constant session. Its function would be 
to act as a sort of appeals board when- 
ever the Security Council is hamstrung 
by a big power veto. 

(2) Surrender by the Big Powers of 
veto privilege in the Security Council, 
except in gravest cases. 

(3) A study by the U.N. of the 
entire issue of veto power, with the 
aim of curbing its frequent use. 
Secretary Marshall also denounced 
Russia for the deadlock over the estab- 
lishment of independence for Korea; for 
protecting her satellites — Yugoslavia, 
Albania, and Bulgaria — in their “med- 
dling” in Greece; and for blocking 
world control of atomic energy. 

Within 24 hours came the return 
blast from Russia. It was fired by Mos- 
cow's First Deputy Foreign Minister 
Andrei Y. Vishinsky. In a 92-minute 
speech —the most violent ever deliv- 
ered at a U. N. session —the Soviet 
spokesman hurled accusation after ac- 





@OSWALDO AR- 
ANHA, newly-elect- 
ed President of the 
General Assembly, 
is a prominent Bra- 
zilian statesman. 
Dr. Aranha (holds 
degrees in law and 
social sciences) has 
spent a lifetime 
working for Pan- 
American unity. 


United Nations Photo 


United Nations News 
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A BETTER WORLD United Nations Seu 
cusation at the United States. He 
criticized every phase of America’s 
foreign policy, including the Truma 
Doctrine and the Marshall Plan. 

The United States, he charged, was 
furthering “expansionist plans, the 
keystone of which is a crazy idea of 
world domination.” Among this coun. 
trys “war mongers,” he named John 
Foster Dulles, member of the U. §. 
delegation to the U.N.; two American 
Senators; the Morgan, Rockefeller and 
Ford interests and the American Le 
gion; and Yale University. 

The Soviet Minister assailed Secre. 
tary Marshall’s proposal for a “Littl 
Assembly” as an attempt to by-pass the 
Security Council. He strongly denied 
the need to regulate the use of the veto 
power. The Korean deadlock« he 
blamed on the United States. He also 
attacked this country’s stand on control 
of atomic energy. 


WORDS OF THE WEEK 


STARRED WORDS 


antagonistic — opposed to; in con- 
bat with. If the countries of the world 
find that the United Nations does not 
act quickly to improve world condi- 
tions and keep the peace, they may 
become antagonistic to the United Ne 
tions. 

wholesalers — sellers of goods in 
large quantities, as opposed to retail 
sellers. During the present period of 
inflated prices, retailers claim that they 
cannot reduce their prices because the 
wholesalers from whom they purchase 
their goods have not reduced prices. 

credit — in business, a loan of money 
or goods with payment promised at 
some future time. In order for the 
United States to continue large exports 
to Europe, it has become necessary, 
for our country to extend credit 
the nations of Europe. 

primitive — pertaining to the begin- 
ning or to early times; characterized 
by simplicity. Primitive man had none 
of the conveniences, such as water rul- 
ning from a faucet, which we take for 
granted. 


HOW TO PRONOUNCE IT 
Uruguay — &@ rd0 gwa; 60 r00 gwi 
Botany Bay — bot a ni ba 
Moorish — mdor ish 
merino — mé ré no 





medieval — mé di é val; méd i é val : 
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By Manuel Komroff 





The beautiful Amazon masters all 
who try to conquer her until one day... 
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er ee tas Light of the Moon and they had @ 
. heart-to-heart talk. She admitted that 
it wasn’t customary for girls to enter = 
a wrestling ring with young men, “But ~~ 
I like it,” she added. “I'm proud of my ~~ 
-_— victories, and I can’t see any harm in” ™ 
- wrestling.” 4 
“Certainly there’s no harm in it, © 

said the King. “Nor is there any good 
in it....And you're getting too old to * 
heard of this young girl’s fame, and behave like a tomboy. It’s time you 
ite stories about Light of the Moon and were getting married and settling ~ 
: her marvelous feats are recorded in the down. a 
histories of the time. She was as rugged, Light of the Moon had nothing to 
say the travelers, as the rock of the say to that; she knew he was right. -> 4 
Himalayas. Her horsemanship had no The King continued: “Your mother 7 
rival, and she soon distinguished her- and I have been talking it over, and - 
self in all the sports of her people; as we're going to start looking around for ~ 
WV: WILL now tell you a strange for wrestling, there was no one in the a proper husband for you among the 




























# 
history of King Kaidu’s daughter. whole country who could win over princes of our neighboring lands.” “30 

So wrote the Venetian mer- _her.... Oh, Father, she pleaded, “I don’t q 

chant, Marco Polo, in the 700-year-old Light of the Moon’s story begins on want to marry just any old man se- 
chronicle of his travels across Asia, to that day when her parents realized that lected by your ministers. I should hate 2 
far Cathay. she was no longer a child, but a hand- _ that. I want to choose my . own hus- 
You must know then, he continues, some young woman, and should be band. Her eyes lit up with a sudden 
that King Kaidu had a daughter, whose _ thinking of other things besides sports. ‘inspiration. “I have an idea: let it be 


name in the Tartar language means One day King Kaidu said to his proclaimed all over the land — even 
“Light of the Moon.” She was very Queen: “It’s high time these wrestling into far Mongolia and all the countries 
beautiful, but also so strong and brave contests came to an end.” round — that I'll meet in the 
that in all her father’s realm no man “Yes — Light of the Moon is now a_ ring any young prince who 


could outdo her in feats of strength. young woman,” said the Queen, “and _ himself. And the one who can 
Travelers passing through Samar- it’s undignified for her to engage in me — that’s the one I'll marry.... 


kand, where King Kaidu held his court, such violent sport. Promise me you'll that a fair bargain, F ather?” 
ak to her about it.” It’s fair enough,” said the King. 


Used by permission of This Week Maga- “Tl do just that,” said King Kaidu. , “And one thing more,” she ade 
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the ring with everything to gain and 
‘nothing to lose? The loser should pay 
a penalty. Let each one who tries for 
my hand bring a hundred horses with 
him to Samarkand — and forfeit them 
to me if I vanquish him.” 

That settled the argument, as she 
knew it would, for King Kaidu was 
quite a horse fancier. “Call the scribe 
at once,” he said, “and let’s get the 
proclamation written.” 

So notice went out over all the land 
and many neighboring countries, with 
the vermilion seal of King Kaidu 
stamped on each document. 

This proclamation, writes Marco 
Polo, was no sooner made than many 
came from all parts to try their fortune. 
The trial was made with great solemn- 
tty. The King took his place in the 
principal hall of the palace, with a 
large company of men and women; 
then came the King’s daughter in a 
dress of cendal, very richly adorned; 
and next came the young man, also 
in a dress of cendal . . . In this manner 
the damsel gained more than ten thou- 
sand horses, for she could meet no one 


-. able to conquer her, which was no 


wonder, for she was well made in all 
her limbs, and so tall and strongly built. 


“If these beasts don’t stop pouring 
in,” complained the King, we'll soon 
need more grazing lands!” 

“Yes,” said his Queen sadly. “Our 
‘daughter is too strong. We pray for a 

husband — instead we get horses!” 

But Light of the Moon merely re- 
plied: “Must I surrender to weaklings? 
Let one come who is able to vanquish 

At length the exciting news came to 
Samarkand that out of the great north- 
em steppes the son of a rich Khan was 
journeying to win the hand of Light of 
the Moon. He was no soft youth of 
luxury. He was a warring prince in the 
army of King Pamar, his father. He 
was tall and handsome, and his muscles 
were knotted throughout his entire 
body. Instead of bringing with him a 
hundred horses, his retinue was leading 
@ full thousand. 

As soon as Prince Mengu arrived, he 
was presented to the court. As a gift 
for the Queen he brought a single 
flower carved of ivory with leaves of 
jade. And to the King he presented a 
set of rare plates and bowls of green 
Jain, which came from Kaolin, 
that famous Chinese city of kilns. 

His gifts were handsome indeed. But 
he brought with him no honeyed lan- 

ge or manners of an artificial court. 
Brerything about him was simple and 


direct. 
“That's a fine boy,” said the Queen. 
“You must talk very sternly to Light of 


ie Moon. And I will do what I can.” 


MANUEL KOMROFF 


Manuel Komroff, 
a 57-year-old native 
New Yorker, has red 
hair, a_ straggling 
moustache, and near- 
sighted dreamy eyes. 
With his Russian- 
sounding name, he 
easily passes for a 
foreigner until people hear his slangy, 
colloquial speech. After leaving Yale 
in 1912, Komroff worked in Russia 
and China. On his return to the U. S. 
Komroff wrote movie reviews and edi- 
torials. In his spare time he worked 
at his story writing. In 1927 he pub- 
lished his first novel, Juggler’s Kiss, 
and in 1929 his two-volume historical 
novel, Coronet, which was a best-seller. 
His stories frequently appear in the 
better magazines. 
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The King agreed. 

When the Prince of Pamar walked 
out into the garden with Light of the 
Moon, he looked at her and said quite 
frankly: “I've come a long distance to 
see you.” 

“And I've waited a long time for 
your arrival too,” she replied. 

“One glance is sufficient,” said the 
Prince. “I’m satisfied, and I’m deter- 
mined to take you home with me. 
Would you come with me willingly?” 

“Yes — gladly would I go with you, 
and with all my heart. Only you must 
first fulfill the conditions.” 

“Many a man have I pinned to the 
ground,” he said. 

“And many a man has forfeited his 
horses and left them behind in Samar- 
kand,” she replied. 

“I brought with me a full thousand, 
though I needed but a hundred.” 

“You're risking more than the others.” 

“I've more to gain,” he replied, “for 
I love you, and I know that love will 
make me your master.” 

This was an answer to which she 
made no reply. But they were contented 
in the presence of each other as they 
walked quietly in the garden. 

That evening the Queen spoke to 
Light of the Moon and told her how 
much she liked the young Prince who 
came from the northern steppes, a land 
quite like the land of her birth. “He’s 
no soft piece of dough,” she said. “He 
will not be defeated so easily. He’s the 
one who does the vanquishing. And 
any girl should be proud of such a 
husband.” 

“Yes,” agreed Light of the Moon. 

“Well?” 

“It is hard to pretend to be over- 
come with weakness when one is really 
filled with strength. A contest is a 
contest.” 





eee, 


- 


and lose an entire kingdom?” 


“A contest i§ a contest.” 


In the morning the King spoke to 


his daughter. He told her that the King 
of Pamar was rich and powerful, and 
that he would like to have this hand- 
some Prince for his son-in-law. And 
also, there was a question of grazing 
lands near the borders of the kingdom 
of Pamar, and a marriage between the 
two families would solve this thorny 
problem very nicely. 

“Therefore, my child,” he continued, 
“pretend to be as strong as you like; but 
if you're wise you'll be careful not to 
pin his shoulders to the ground. Rather 
let it be the other way round, for in 
this manner much is to be gained.” 

She stood silently at his side, but did 
not reply. 

Near the gardens and clear pools of 
the palace a small arena was prepared. 
A great rope of straw was woven and 
made into a large circle* into which 
fine white sand was raked ankle deep 
And to provide shade for the contest- 
ants, strivs of silken cloth were attached 
to the tall carved columns of the palace 
and loggia. 

When thev entered the sanded ring 
and she threw off her cendal robe be- 
fore a large and notable attendance, 
Kine Kaidu spoke to his Queen: 

“How many times when she was an 
infant did we prav that the gods might 
give her strength? Well, thev did. Now 
it’s the other way around. Let us offer 
quickly a silent praver that the gods 
mav send her a moment of sensible 
weakness.” 

The Queen nodded and praved, with 
an ardent olance to the heavens. 

Prince Menecu seemed confident. But 
after a few light encounters, exchanged 
in friendly and bantering spirit, thev 
set at each other with serious intent. 
Soon that earlv confidence of the Prince 
vanished. He understood that the 
strength and power of this Mongolian 
girl was most formidable. As for Light 
of the Moon. she stood her ground. 
and like a rock of granite resisted all 
effort to put her down. 

In the first half of the encounter she 
seemed content to remain on the de- 
fensive. Some holds she broke quite 
easily, but others required great effort. 
Everv trick he knew in the art of 
wrestling he tried twice. But when he 
began the same strategy for the third 
time; then Light of the Moon suddenly 
turned upon her adversary and became 
the aggressor. 

She too had her favorite holds, and 
it was time that they should be dis- 
played. The first he slipped from easily. 
The second he broke by sheer force. 


The third put him down, but he j 


(Continued on page 27) 


“You would gain a thousand hore 
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SWING 


++ Ballerina and Lazy Mood (M-G- 
M). Jimmy Dorsey and orch. The first 
is ordinary big band stuff with a nice 
thythm. Second side spots Jimmy on a 
good sax solo and Dee Parker on a rich 
vocal. 

++ Love and the Weather and For- 
giving You (Columbia). Harry James 
and orch. A fasty with a good beat and 
nice James trumpet, and a slow. 

++ # Early Autumn and Oh, You 
Beautiful Doll (Columbia). Claude 
Thornhill and orch. Interesting arrange- 
ments coupled with beautiful work by 
the orch. 


VOCAL 


++ Lover, Funny Valentine, Little 
Girl Blue, Thou Swell, My Romance, 
I Didn’t Know What Time It Was, This 
Can't Be Love, and My Heart Stood 
Still (Capitol). Margaret Whiting. An 
enjoyable album of top-notch Rodgers 
and Hart tunes, ably sung with good 
backing by Frank de Vol and orch. 

++ Songs by Sinatra (Columbia). 
An album of songs by Frankie which 
range from excellent to fair. Tops in the 
album are I Concentrate on You and 
She’s Funny That Way — Frankie at his 
best on two dandy songs. Next best — 
I'm Sorry I Made You Cry and Em- 
braceable You. Bringing up the rear — 
How Deep Is the Ocean, That Old 


HHLHHHHHHHHHHHETH 


A “Sharps & Flats 
Special” ... Opera 


++ Sacred Ari- 
as of Johann Sebasti- 


an Bach (Columbia). 
Carol Brice, .contral- 
to, with Columbia 
Broadcasting Con- 
cert Orchestra con- 
ducted by Daniel Saidenberg. Carol 
Brice sounds better with every record- 
ing she makes. “ere she brings her 
lovely alto to “O Lamb of God” and 
“Thou Who Sittest” from the Mass in 
B Minor and “He Hath Filled the Hun- 
gry with Good Things” and “And my 
Spirit Hath Rejoiced” from the Magnifi- 
cat in D Major. The orchestral accom- 
paniment doesn’t quite measure up to 
the standard set by the young singer, 
but her excellent vocal work alone 
makes the album worth owning. 
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Black Magic, Over the Rainbow, and 
All the Things You Are. 

++ Nevertheless and If I Could Be 
With You One Hour Tonight (Musi- 
craft). Phil Brito. Smooth, but not very 
exciting. 

Something to Remember You By 
and Till We Meet Again (Decca). -Dick 
Haymes and Helen Forrest. A dreary 
platter with only fair singing by Dick 
and poor work by Helen. 

+ Kokomo, Indiana and You Do 
(Columbia). Dinah Shore. Smooth and 
mellow. 


OPERA 
++ Wagnerian Excerpts (Colum- 


bia). Torsten Ralf, tenor, with Met 
politan Opera Orchestra conducted by 
Fritz Busch. The Met’s Swedish te 
here makes his record debut with 
tions from Tannhduser, Lohengrin, Par- 
sifal, and Die Meistersinger. He sounds 
best in the Tannhduser and Lo 
selections, but we think Melchior has 
done better versions of most of these 
sides. Busch handles the orchestra well, ~ 
++ Romantic Arias (Columbia), ~ 
Raoul Jobin; tenor, with Metropolitan 7 
Opera Orchestra conducted by Wilfred 7 
Pelletier. A lyric tenor polishes up se 
lections from French grand operas by © 
Meyerbeer, Berlioz, Massenet, and 
Gounod. 
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Are you planning to enter the Scholastic Art Awards contest? 
If you are, be sure to ask your teacher for the official Rules Book- 
let. Prize-winners can add to their money if their entries are on 
Strathmore Artist Papers and Boards. The real reason for using 
Strathmore is that these papers help you get the best results, but 
extra prize money is a help, too! 


4 BONUS AWARDS 


ist Prize, $15... for the winners of any of the lst prizes whose work was ™ 
done on Strathmore. % 


2nd Prize, $10. .. for the winners of any of the 2nd prizes whose work was 
done on Strathmore, 


3rd Prize, $5... for the winners of any of the 3rd prizes whose work was 7 
done on Strathmore. ong 


4th Prize, a Strathmore Sketch Packet . . . . . for the winners of any — F 


Honorable Mention whose work was done on Strathmore. 


Make Paper Part of ‘Your Picture! — 
Write today for sample book. 


STRATHMORE 


Strathmore Paper Company, West Springfield, |} 







































WIN EXTRA PRIZE MONEY 
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Here’s real recognition for your art talent—-a money award 
AND a place in the Ingersoll Calendar which goes to 
leading schools, libraries, magazine and newspaper offices, 






thousands of walls in the U. S.A.? 1 


radio stations, and young people’s clubs all over the nation. Inger- 
soll calendars are treasured by recipients, are often cut apart so that 
the individual paintings may be framed. 


U. S. TIME, one of the leading manufacturers of watches and clocks 
(Ingersoll, Kelton and Saga), sponsors this Scholastic Awards 
competition to encourage artistic talent among high school stu- 
dents. Here are the important facts: 


1. Students from the 7th through the 
12th grades are eligible. 


2. You may work in oils, water color, 
tempera, crayon, chalk, pastels, or col- 
ored drawing ink. 


3. Your work will be shown in the na- 
tionally famous Fine Arts Galleries of 
the Carnegie Institute in Pittsburgh, 
and judged by internationally famous 
art Critics. 





4. There are 12 $100 prizes. Also Hon- 

orable Mention prizes of $25 to one 

entry from each of the 48 states, and the — 

District of Columbia, Canada, Alaska, 

Hawaii, and Puerto Rico. 

5. For contest closing dates see your 

rules booklet. 

READ SCHOLASTIC AWARDS RULES 
BOOKLET 

Ingersoll prizes are part of Scholastic 

Awards—so the same rules apply. 


eSngensott —the most famous name in time 


THE UNITED STATES TIME CORPORATION 


INTERNATIONAL BUILDING, ROCKEFELLER CENTER, NEW YORK 
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and 
rizes 





WRITERS 
ARTISTS 
PHOTOGRAPHERS 


IN SCHOLASTIC AWARDS 


75 SCHOLARSHIPS 
(Value $20,000) 
$10,000 IN PRIZES 


That's right . . . junior and senior high school students par- 
ficipating in the Scholastic Awards program will win more 
than $10,000 in prizes this year. Seventy-five seniors will win 
tuition scholarships to leading universities, art and photog- 
raphy schools. Students who submit entries in writing, art, 
and photography in any of the 43 classifications listed on 
these pages can win recognition and awards for their regular 
classroom work as well as for special activities like writing 
or illustrating for the school newspaper. 


The Awards program, conducted by Scholastic Magazines 
for more than 20 years, has started many students on the 
road to literary and artistic success. Many have gone on to 
become famous authors, artists, and photographers . . . and 
winners in this year’s Scholastic Awards have no less an op- 


portunity. 
REGIONAL PRELIMINARIES 


Public-spirited department stores and newspapers 
acting as regional sponsors for the Awards are listed in 
this announcement. If you live in one of their areas, 
your art and photography entries must be sent directly 
to the department store sponsor; your writing entries 
must be sent to the newspaper sponsor. 


Regional prizes will be given and winning regional 
entries will be forwarded for national judging. There 
are separate awards for junior and senior high school 
studerts. 


Regional closing dates (some time in February) are 

listed in the rules booklets. National closing dates for 
students who live in unsponsored areas are: March 5, 
1948 for writing; March 15, 1948 for art and photog- 


raphy. 
HOW TO ENTER 


If you have talent in writing, art, or photography — 
and would like to develop it — take part in the Scho- 
lastic Awards. It’s fun, and it may mean fame and 
fortune for you. 


For full information on how to submit your entries, 
ask your teacher for a rules booklet, or write to Scho- 
lastic Awards, 220 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 
Be sure to specify whether you want a rules booklet on 
- art, writing, or photography. 


WRITING AWARDS CLASSIFICATIONS 


SENIOR DIVISION 9. Current Events Report 
10. Community Service Report 


1. Short Story 1 
2. Essay 11. International Letter Writing 
3. Poetry 12. News story 
2 teste 13. Feature story 
© Gummer 14. Interview she 
6. Autobiographical Sketch 15. Sports writing 
7.Radio Scripts . 16. Column 
A. Original drama 17. dtortel 
B. Drama adaptation JUNIOR DIVISION 
C. Non-drama 1. Essay 
8. Article 2. Poetry 
A. General 3. Short story 
B. Literary 4. International Letter Writing 


C. Historical 5. Journalism 

To promote and encourage creative writing by 
students, the following organizations sponsor 
classifications and award valuable prizes: 


AUDIO DEVICES, INC. PAN AMERICAN WORLD AIRWAYS 
NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF CHRIS- QUILL AND SCROLL 

TIANS AND JEWS ROYAL TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
L. E. WATERMAN COMPANY SURVEY GRAPHIC MAGAZINE 


REGIONAL CO-SPONSORS 

Writing Awards 

Alabama (Central) 

THE BIRMINGHAM POST 

Arizona (State) 

THE PHOENIX ARIZONA-REPUBLIC 

Connecticut (Eastern, Central and Northern) 

THE HARTFORD COURANT, PARADE OF YOUTH 

District of Columbia 

THE WASHINGTON STAR 

Michigan (Southeastern) 

THE DETROIT NEWS 

Missouri (Eastern) and Illinois (Western) 

THE ST. LOUIS STAR-TIMES 

New Jersey (State) 

NEWARK NEWS 

New York (Capital District) 

THE ALBANY KNICKERBOCKER NEWS 

New York (Southern Tier) 

THE BINGHAMTON PRESS 

Ohio (Miami Valley Area) 

DAYTON DAILY NEWS 

Pennsylvania (Western) 

THE PITTSBURGH PRESS 

Virginia (Peninsula) 

THE NEWPORT NEWS DAILY PRESS 
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15. Ceramics and Ceramic Sculpture 
16. Fabric Decoration 


ART AWARDS 


CLASSIFICATIONS oho on 
1, Oils 
2. Water Color and Tempera PHOTOGRAPHY 
43.Crayon, Charcoal, Chalk, and 

Pastels AWARDS 
oa. CLASSIFICATIONS 
5.Colored Drawing Inks 
6. Cartooning 1. News 
7.Pencil Drawing 2. Sports 
8.linoleum Block Printing 3. Photographic Story 
9. Prints 4. School or Camp Activities 
10.General Design 5. Community or Social Life 
11. Costume Design 6. Portrait 
12. Lettering 7. Animals 
13. Posters and Advertising Art 8. Scenic View 
14. Sculpture 9. Still Life 


To promote and encourage creative art and better pho- 
tography by students, the following organizations sponsor 
dassifications and award valuable prizes. 


FINE ARTS 
American Crayon Co. Nehi Corp. (Royal Crown 
American Lead Pencil Co. Cola) 
llier’s M a Planters Nut & Chocolate 
Collier’s Magazine Company 


C. Howard Hunt Pen Co. 


Higgins Ink Co., Ine. 
National Biscuit Co. 


Strathmore Paper Co. 


The U. S. Time Corp. 
(Ingersoll) 


PHOTOGRAPHY 
Look Magazine 


Survey Graphic Scholastic Coach 
Lamp Dept. of General Electric Co. 


Ansco, Inc. 


SPECIAL 


Regional prizes are given in all classifications of 
the awards program by the sponsoring department 
stores and newspapers. Top winners receive gold 
achievement keys and certificates of merit with Scho- 
lastic Awards gold seal. 

National awards include cash for all chief winners 
in the various classifications. In addition there is a 
variety of other prizes. 


WRITING 


The Ernestine Taggard Memorial prize of $100 is pre- 
ented to the student whose entries display the best grasp 
of creative writing. 

To the student whose writing best shows an appreciation 
of the needs for unity and understanding among all religious 
goups, the National Conference of Christians and Jews will 
give a special prize of $50. 


ART 
Twelve $100 prizes will be awarded by the United States 


Time Corporation for entries selected by the Pictorial Art Jury 


MAKE YOUR PLANS TO ENTER NOW 





_ REGIONAL CO-SPONSORS 
Art and Photography Awards 


ALABAMA (State) Loveman, Joseph & Loeb, Birmingham 
ARKANSAS (State) The M. M. Cohn Co., Little Rock 
CALIFORNIA (Southern) Bullock’s, Los Angeles 
COLORADO (State) The May Co., Denver 

CONNECTICUT (State) Sage-Allen, Hartford . 

DELAWARE (State) Gimbel Brothers, Philadelphia 


ILLINOIS (Northern except Chicago, Cook, La Page and Lake Counties) 
Block & Kuhl Co., Peoria ° 


INDIANA (State) The Wm. H. Block Co., Indianapolis 

1OWA (State) Younkers, Des Moines 

KANSAS (State) The Allen W. Hinkel Co., Wichita 

LOUISIANA (State) Maison Blanche Co., New Orleans 
MASSACHUSETTS (State) R. H. White’s, Boston 

MICHIGAN (State) Crowley, Milner & Co., Detroit 

MISSISSIPPI (State) R. E. Kennington Co., Jack 

MISSOURI (Western) Emery, Bird, Thayer Co., Kansas City 
MISSOURI (Eastern) Stix, Baer. & Fuller, St. Louis 

NEBRASKA (State) J. L. Brandeis & Sons, Omaha 

NEW YORK (South Central) Hills, McLean & Haskins, Binghamton 
NEW YORK (Bronx only) Alexander's, Bronx 

NEW YORK (Brooklyn only) Abraham & Straus, Brooklyn 

NEW YORK (Queens, Nassau and Suffolk Counties) Gertz, Jamaica 
NEW YORK (Central Western) Sibley, Lindsay & Curr Co., Rochester 
NEW YORK (North Central) E. W. Edwards & Sons, Syracuse 
NORTH CAROLINA (State) J. B. Ivey & Co., Charlotte 

OHIO (Southern) The John Shillito Co., Cincinnati 

OHIO (Northeastern) The Halle Bros. Co., Cleveland 
OKLAHOMA (State) John A. Brown Co., Oklahoma City 
OREGON (State) Meier & Frank Co., Portland 

PENNSYLVANIA (Central) Pomeroy’s, Harrisburg 
PENNSYLVANIA (Northern) Lazarus, Wilkes Barre 
PENNSYLVANIA (Southeastern) Gimbel Brothers, Philadelphia 
PENNSYLVANIA (Western) Kaufmann’s, Pittsburgh 

TEXAS (Northern) W. C. Stripling Co., Ft. Worth 

WASHINGTON (State) Frederick & Nelson, Seattle 

WISCONSIN (State) Ed. Schuster & Co., Milwaukee 

WEST VIRGINIA (State) The Diamond, Charlestea 





AW AR D S 


with the probability of reproduction in an annual calendar 
in full color. 

Collier's Magazine selects at least eight paintings for 
special awards of $100 each. These paintings are usually 
reproduced and published in Collier's. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


Survey Graphic Magazine offers five supplementary 
awards of $10 each for outstanding photographs of com- 
munity life. 

Scholastic Coach gives five similar awards for action 
sport pictures. 


THERE ARE NUMEROUS OTHER SPE- 
CIAL AND SUPPLEMENTARY AWARDS. 


The Student Achievement issue, May 24, 1948, of 
SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES is devoted to winning work. 
Many of the winning manuscripts are published in that 
issue and a large number of art and photography en- 
tries are reproduced. In addition, numerous writing 
entries are published in SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 


* throughout the year. 























































bee SPORTS 


se: 0 K., brain,” writes Pete Seidman 





of Chicago. “Who do you think 
will win the national champion- 
ship?” 

As everyone else, I’m picking Notre 

- Dame: The Irish are really “loaded” 
this year. They have a half-dozen race 
horses in the backfield and a herd of 
buffalo on the line. The experts claim 
they won't be beaten this season. I say 
they'll lose at least once. 

eee 

During the last two weeks of Sep- 
tember, the Yankees used to hold daily 
“skull” sessions on their probable rivals 
in the world series. One day it was Carl 
Furillo’s turn to be discussed. The 
Yanks agreed that the Dodger outfielder 
was a dangerous hitter and a very 
speedy runner. 

Listening to the discussion was Pete 
Sheehy, the clubhouse boy. When 
someone said, “Yes, I guess Furillo can 
run,” Pete amazed everyone by chim- 
ing in, “I know he can run.” 

* “How do you know?” asked Snuffy 
Stirnweiss out of curiosity. 

“Because,” piped Pete, “during the 
Battle of Okinawa he passed me — and 
brother, I was really moving!” 


“If you're interested in coaching 


Short Shots 


records,” chirps Warren Seaver of En- 
dicott, New York, “you ought to know 
about H. V. (Ty) Cobb, football coach 
at Union-Endicott High. He’s been our 
coach for 27 years and we think he’s 
tops. 

“During the past seven years, he has 
turned out four unbeaten teams; all in 
all, his teams have won 156 games, 
lost 40, and tied 9.” 

eee 

When “Pants” Rowland was umpir- 
ing in the American League, he was 
famed as the greatest diplomat in base- 
ball. Once Babe Ruth slid into third, 
safe by a mile. But “Pants” roared, 
“You're out!” The Babe scrambled to 
his feet. “What?” he shouted. 

“That was a great slide, Babe,” said 
Rowland as he brushed off Ruth’s uni- 
form. “That was one of the greatest 
slides I ever saw. I didn’t know you 
could run bases like that. You're cer- 
tainly the greatest player in history...” 
and so on for ten minutes. 

Ruth returned to the bench, and his 
manager asked, “What did you tell 
that clown?” Babe growled, “Tell him? 





































Meet a football player who doesn’t run, pas, 
block or tackle. That’s 40-year-old Ken Strong, 
of the N. Y. Giants (pros). All he does is kick 
— but great. He hasn’t missed a point after 
touchdown in two years. Latest count — 
points in a row. 


What could I tell him while he was 
brushing off my uniform? All I could 
do was search my pockets for a dime 
to tip him.” 

—HERMAN L.Masin, Sports Editor 
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Try ‘em—and enter your pictures in 
Scholastic’s ANNUAL AWARDS. You'll 
get lots of shots during the 6 hour life of 
these General Electric Reflector Photo 
lamps ... get light where you want it too, 
with the handy built-in reflector. Two 
types for two spreads of light: 

G-E Reflector Photoflood (RFL2) for 
wide coverage equal to a No. 2 ina good 
reflector; G-E Reflector Photospot (RSP2) 
with narrow beam and more light ...a 
honey for special effects or same coverage 
at 3 times the distance. See your photo 
dealer. 


For better action shots 
. keep asking for 


G-E MIDGETS 


G-E LAMPS 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
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| J one lamp at camera and as closé 


a camera 






USE TRIANGLE LIGHTING —It’s Easy 


onae sateet sabe 


Here’s a simple way to 
place lights for better pic 
Z, tures. Use two identical lamps 


and identical reflectors. Place 


to lens as possible. Measure dis- 
tance from lamp to subject... 
then an equal distance at right angles 
to marker spot. Place second lamp h 
way between marker spot and cameté 
...and that’s Triangle lighting. 
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WMTHE SECRET LIFE OF WALTER 
MITTY (Produced by Samuel 
Goldwyn. Directed by Nor- 
man McLeod.) 


Here is one of the best opportuni- 
ties you will have to observe what 
makes the art of movie-making differ- 
ent from our other arts. If you haven't 
already done so, read James Thurber’s 
classic short story, The Secret Life of 
Walter Mitty — it won't take you more 
than 15 minutes. Then go to see Sam 
Goldwyn’s current production. For 
from Thurber’s wistful little anecdote 
about a henpecked husband, Mr. Gold- 
wyn has fabricated a dashing two- 
hour scenario designed for technicolor 
and Danny Kaye. 

In fairness t the film let’s agree that 
Danny Kaye is a very funny young 
man. And Walter Mitty is the best role 
the versatile Danny has had to date. 

This is not to say Danny’s Mitty and 
Thurber’s Mitty are the same man. In 
fact, staunch Thurber fans may find 
Danny’s bold treatment of their favor- 
ie nothing short of sacrilege. On the 
ther hand, it is possible that the most 
devoted Kaye fans would have found 
Thurber’s portrait a little pale and un- 
inspired. 

As you may recall, Thurber’s hero is 
a timid little man whose life is domin- 
ated by his wife’s reminders not to for- 
get his overshoes, etc. In this grim cir- 
fimstance, Mitty’s only recourse is to 
the splendid world of daydreams. 

he becomes a fearless flyer, a 
torm-defying Navy officer, or a skill- 
ful surgeon. But in real life he remains 
to the end the gentle prototype of the 
henpecked husband. The charm of 
Thurber’s brief tale is that it catches 
% deftly the glories of the “secret life” 
of every average man. 

Now along comes Mr. Goldwyn who 
“sumes quite rightly that nobody 
tould be better qualified to take off 
the heroics that all men dream of than 
his prize comic, Danny Kaye. “But,” 
dbiects Mr. G., “we can’t have our 
hero already married . . . I mean, 
there’s always Virginia Mayo to con- 
iider. Nope, Mitty must be single. 
We'll give him a domineering mother.” 

“Now about those daydreams,” Gold- 


yn continues his revision. “Thurber 


ay gives Walter five daydreams. Not 





enough. Danny knows lots more tricks. 
We'll double that.” 

“For the love of Walter Mitty, what’s 
this?” Goldwyn leaps up in alarm. 
“This guy Thurber has no plot. Be- 
tween daydreams Walter just coasts 
along in the same drab existence. Fix 
that! Throw in the Goldwyn Girls, a 
publisher of horror stories, a few jewel 
thieves, and Boris Karloff.” 

“One more thing,” our producer 





muses. “How can a movie have a hero 
who isn’t a whiz in real life as well as 
in his dreams? The public would lose 
faith in us. I've got it. Walter starts 


out a browbeaten young man, but © ~ 


gradually he overcomes his natural 
timidity and takes the world by its 
heels as he does in his dreams. The 
inner and outer Mitties become one!” 

There you have it: a story has be 
come a scenario. Take your choice, 














RADIO NEEDS MORE AND MORE 


NEW WRITERS 





YOU CAN START NOW, TODAY, TO BUILD 
YOURSELF A CAREER IN THIS EXCITING FIELD! 


by Entering 


SCHOLASTIC’S 


Radio Script-Writing ‘Contest 
sponsored by 


Audio Devices. Inc.. the world's largest pro- 
ducer of professional recording discs—Audio- 
discs—for radio stations, recording studios, 
schools and colleges. 





MANY VALUABLE CASH PRIZES 
Plus 

special award for each script 

found suitable for publication, 

Famous Radio Writers 

to Judge Entries! 


See YOUR teacher 
immediately for 
full particulars! 





TEACHERS! 


Follow the progress of this Competition by having your name 


end on the “Audio Record’ mailing list 


ecord”, published monthly in the interest of better sound 
recording will contain up-to-the-minute information on this 
Contest. Simply send us your name and title A penny postca 


will do. 





“Audio 





AUDIO DEVICES, Inc. 2:3 “2:9: 
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ins guards. FREE’ CIRCULAR 
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608 &. Dearborn, Chicago, tl. 































































AYBE you have the second high- 
est grade in your general sci- 
ence class. Maybe it was you 

who came through with that spec- 
tacular tackle to win the big game 
for Adams High last Friday. Maybe 
your friends rate you as the best- 
dressed Joe in your crowd. But even 
with all this glory, there’s one more 
item you'd like chalked up in your 
epitaph. You'd like the gang to add 
fondly, “He is -a good party boy, 
too.” 


Your definition of a “good party 
boy” or a “good party girl” is some- 
one who gets along well with peo- 
ple, someone who adds that extra 
zip to group gatherings. You can 
count on a g.p.b. or a g.p.g. to toss 
a little fuel on a dying conversation, 
to brighten up a sluggish affair with 
a spiffy new game, or to see that the 
shy gals or the new boys get in on 
the hilarity. 

We'd be the first to warn you that 
party “know-how” in itself isn’t 
enough to guarantee you a success- 


UY da 


o 








» 
ful schoo] year. But party “know- 
how,” added to your other abilities, 
is the frosting on the cake, the thing 
that makes you tops instead of just 
nice. 


Here are some of the party prob- 
lems you've posed for us. 


Q. Our crowd has always had a repu- 
tation for giving lively parties. But lately 
the kids have about worn out all the 
good games we know. Have you any 
suggestions? 

A. Has Red Flannels come your way? 
That’s the most hilarious game we've 
played in recent months. Divide your 


- guests into two teams. Provide each 


team with an ample supply of paper 
and some pencils. Before your guests 
arrive, you will have drawn up a list of 
words, preferably abstract words (such 
as honesty, wisdom, brief, or lost) which 





tes 


would not be too easy to represent ip 
a drawing. 

The game begins when you whisper 
a word to a member of each team, 
Those two people must then hurry back 
to their team mates. Without saying a 
word, these two begin to try to draw 
pictures that will suggest the whispered 
word to their respective teams, The 
artist is permitted to nod encourage. 
ment as his team mates get warm, but 
no other signals or written hints ar 
allowed. The first team to guess the 
word wins the round. Then another 
amateur artist tries his hand at drawing 
until everyone has had a turn at the 
pencil. 

Drawing ability has little to do with 
the game. Frequently the fellow who 
can only draw a stick figure manages 


to get to the heart of the word most: 


speedily. 

Your guests will catch on to the game 
more rapidly if you give a brief demon- 
stration before you begin playing. You 
might take the word blue for a simple 
starter. The quickest way we can think 
of to get across blue would be to car- 
toon a face with a mouth turned down 
at the corners. Your friends will begin 
tu guess . . . sad, unhappy, upset, ete. 
And if your psychic communication is 
good, they'll eventually get around to 
blue. However, if this first drawing mis- 
leads them and their guessing goes 
further and further astray, quickly ty 
a new tack. Sketch a figure crooning 4 
“blues” song before a mike. If that 
doesn’t work, don’t waste time trying 

(Concluded on page 29) 
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Light of the Moon 
(Concluded from page 17) 
brought her down with him, and he 
was soon back on his feet. 

Now they stood facing each other. 
The young Prince was anxious to come 
back into the offensive. He threw his 
ams around her, and it looked this 
time as though she would not free her- 
gif. Slowly he bore down with all his 
strength. He felt her warm breath upon 
his face and her heart beat against his. 
Her eyes were full and round. Her lips 
were close to his.... 

Suddenly the violence of his force 
seemed to weaken. Light of the Moon 
felt this, and quickly taking hold of 
his head, she lifted him off the ground 
and over her bent back. For a moment 
he hung high in the air. Suddenly down 
he came, flat upon his back. She pinned 
him deep into the sand. It was over. 

Never were spectators more disap- 
pointed at the outcome of a contest. 
All had wished that this fine son of the 
King of Pamar should become the son- 
inlaw of King Kaidu. And even the 
King and Queen did not try to conceal 
their disappointment. 

Light of the Moon stood sadly alone. 

“Well, you’ve won,” said her mother. 

Light of the Moon did not reply. 
Tears came to her eyes. 

“You don’t seem very happy about 
it,” said her mother. 

“I couldn't help it. A contest is a 
contest.” 

“Why are you weeping?” 

“I don’t know,” said her daughter. 

But she did know. . 

When the refreshments were served 
she took a tray of cold wine and honey 
cakes from the hands of one of the 
servants and carried it herself to the 
Prince. She sat down near him. 

“It was your beauty,” he said, “that 
Vanquished me. Against beauty all 
Weaken.” 

He drank and ate and laughed as 
though the whole matter were of little 
importance. But secretly he felt humil- 
lated to have suffered so complete a de- 
feat before so large an assembly. 

The next day he left behind him the 
thousand horses, and slowly and sadly 
he and his retinue rode out of Samar- 
Kand. Light of the Moon watched them 
leave from a window of the palace. She 
Watched until the very last rider was 
lost in the far off horizon. 

Prince Mengu, the son of the King of 
Pamar, was the last. His horses were 
the last to be forfeited, the last to be 
brought to Samarkand. 

In the days that followed, new rival- 


Wies broke out with neighboring chiefs, 


iid King Kaidu had to send armed 
Msemen to defend his vast grazing 
fds. Often the King went himself into 


battle. On these occasions Light of the 
Moon rode beside her father, on one 
of the proud white horses brought to 
Samarkand by Prince Mengu. In battle 
she distinguished herself more than 
any single warrior of the King.... 

This is the story of Light of the 
Moon, as it is written down by Marco 
Polo, in his golden book of Oriental 
travels — except for one last entry, 
brief and incomplete. ... 

Several years after the contest with 
Prince Mengu, King Kaidu and his 
unvanquished daughter were advanc- 
ing upon their enemies, and discovered 
they were completely outnumbered. 

King Kaidu gave the order to halt. 
The enemy before them also halted and 
drew up in battle formation. Then King 
Kaidu, confronted with the hopeless- 
ness of his position, gave the signal to 
retreat. 

But Light of the Moon had seen 
something in the far distance. She 
gazed intently ahead, and instead of 
retreating with the others, she rushed 
upon the enemy alone. 

Her father shouted after her, but she 
did not hear him. Riding high in the 
saddle, with a wild gallop she dashed 
forward. No one knew how a girl alone 
could hope to encounter the enemy. 

But Light of the Moon had no inten- 


tion of attacking this entire enemy. As 
she drew close, she did not draw her 
scimitar from its silver scabbard. She 
raced to a place where a single rider 
stood, and she lifted this rider bodily 
out of his saddle. 


Now the enemy set up a frightful ery ee 


as they rode in hot pursuit. But there 
was no chance of overtaking Light of 
the Moon and her captive. Her horse 
was the very first to reach the gates of 
Samarkand. . 

All this may be found in those inti- 
mate pages of Oriental history: At last, 
writes Marco Polo, the damsel rushed 
into the midst of the enemy, and seiz- 
ing upon a horseman, carried him Off 
to her own people. 

But between the lines one can read 
a little more than is recorded. And 
when all the fragments are pieced to- 
gether, you can guess the climax of 
this strange true story of seven hundred 
years ago. 

Light of the Moon, never vanquished 
on the wrestling field, had at last been 
conquered by the yearning of her own 
heart. The man she had brought back 
with her to be her lord was Prince 
Mengu. His words, spoken in the gar- 
dens at Samarkand, “I know that love 
will make me your master,” had come 
true at last. 
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Truman on Brazil Stamp 


RESIDENT Harry S. Truman’s 

picture has made its first appear- 
ance on a postage stamp. It appears, 
along with the Statue of Liberty, on a 
new 40-centavos stamp of Brazil, and 
was issued last month in honor of 
President Truman’s visit to Brazil to 
address the Rio Conference. 


00 PRESIDENTE 


TRUMAN CTs 





Courtesy of Scott Stamp & Coin Co, 


President Truman was in Brazil 
from September 1 to Sept. 7. He left 
Rio de Janeiro Sept. 7 on the U.S.S. 
Missouri and arrived in Norfolk on Sept. 
19. There he transferred to his yacht, 
Williamsburg, proceeding up Chesa- 
peake Bay and the Potomac River to 
Washington. 

No living President is ever pictured 
on a U. S. postage stamp. In fact, it is 
the tradition of the Post Office Depart- 
ment not to picture any living person, 
whether he be President or not, on a 
postage stamp. But, despite this policy, 
two living persons have appeared on a 
U. S. stamp. They are two of the six 
Marines who raised our flag on Mount 
Suribachi, Iwo Jima, on Feb. 23, 1945, 
and were photographed in the act. This 
picture was used on the special Iwo 
Jima commemoratiye stamp, issued 
later that year. 
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This truly amazing book surveys and 
explains the 9 basic categories of 
mathematics — arithmetic to integral 
calculus — without ever losing you 
on the way. With easy-to-grasp 
explanations and brilliantly revealing 
diagrams it shows you how man has 
taught himself to count and measure. 
And you'll find its account as much 
fun to follow as a good detective 
story. 
Algebra, Geometry, Calculus 
Tools You Can Use 


Each of the 9 branches of mathe- 
matics is explained, with a minimum 
of rules, formulas, and theorizing, in 
terms of what it really is—a simple 
tool tor solving “non-mathematical” 
problems. You see how and why 
Newton, Descartes and others de- 
veloped these tools. By working out 
the problems they tackled, you learn 
what each tool can do. In this way 
you get a solid, practical foundation 
in each branch of mathematics. For 
this reason alone, ROMPING 
THROUGH MATHEMATICS is in- 
valuable to students both as a re- 
view and for clear explanations of 
difficult formulas and theories. 

“The arithmetic, algebra, geometry 
and trigonometry are explained in 
the simplest style I have ever seen... 
I think the entire book will be fine 
for a high school student.” — pror. 
EDWARD KASNER, Columbia Univer- 
sity. $2.50. 


At your bookseller, or from 


ALFRED A. KNOPF 
501 Madison Avenue, N. Y. 22 
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Boy dates Girl 
(Concluded) 


to perfect your drawing of the mike. 
Try drawing a series of objects associ- 
ated with a blue color — sky, ocean, an 
eye, bell-bottom trousers and coats of 
navy blue, etc. 

Looking over the evening’s drawings 
after you tabulate the score is usually 
as amusing as the game. You might give 
an unannounced prize for the best, fun- 
niest, prettiest, or most artistic drawing. 


Q. How do you make a graceful get- 
away from a party? When I have to 
leave early, I always feel as if I were 
breaking up the party. 


A. You head for the front door the 
first time you catch yourself murmur- 
ing, “I think it’s time for me to be 
going.” If you dawdle over your exit, 
naturally everyone will coax you to stay 
a little longer — which may mean catas- 
trophe on the home front if you’ve 
promised the folks you'd be in by 11:00. 
Or if you make a big issue of your 
having to leave, everyone else will feel 
they ought to go, too, even though the 
party is still going strong. If you must 
leave early, say a quiet “thank you” to 
your host or hostess and slip out quietly. 


Q. My mother says I should let guests 
help me at a party when it comes to 
serving refreshments. But I don’t think 
friends should have to work at my party. 
Am I right? 


A. A good host (or hostess) does 
enough advance planning for a party 
so that no one, including himself, has 
much to do once the festivities are 
underway. But as for such gperations 
as dishing up the ice cream or showing 
the boys where to hang their coats, 
there’s no reason why you shouldn't let 
friends help you out — if they offer. 

You may be in the middle of intro- 
ductions just as Pat and Johnny arrive. 
It would be much smoother, if after 
greeting them, you let Joanna take over 
on the coat problem. 

One of the cleverest teen-age host- 
esses we know makes a point of giving 
her shyer guests something to do. It 
takes their minds off themselves and 
makes them feel they are participating 
in the activity. When she sees Ross 
over in a corner studying the draperies, 
she calls, “Ross, would you mind help- 
ing me bring some chairs into the living 
room?” She knows Cynthia finds it hard 
to start conversations with boys. So she 
asks Cynthia to help her pass out the 
gingerbread and cider. That sends Cyn- 
thia circulating. Our model hostess 
knows that it’s a rare boy who doesn’t 
turn a friendly face to a gal with a 
plate of gingerbread. 

























































easy - inexpensive 
Surprise yourself and your friends 
this Christmas with lovely gifts you 
can make yourself. They are just 
like the expensive hand-painted 
blouses, scarfs, hankies and linens 
but cost so little. And it’s easy to dol 
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Win a cash prize in the Textile 

Awards in the big Scholastic Con- 

test. The American Crayon Com- 

pany also sponsors PICTORIAL . 
AWARDS and POSTER AWARDS. 

$900 in prizes! Ask your teacher for 

details. 
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It seems like he has a college 
education when you give him 
a job on your drawing board, 
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Talkative 


“So you told Mrs. Smith, did youP 
And what did Mrs. Smith say?” the de- 
fending counsel asked the witness. 

The opposing counsel objected to the 
question as irrelevant, and a long and 
heated argument took place between 
the two lawyers. At last the judge in- 
tervened and allowed the question to 
be put. 

“Now,” exclaimed the triumphant 
counsel to the witness, “what did Mrs. 
Smith say?” 

“Nothing,” was the reply. 
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PRATT INSTITUTE 


THE ART SCHOOL 
DEGREE COURSES — Architecture, Art 
CERTIFICATE COURSES—Advertising Design, 
lustration, Industrial Design, In- ° 
terlor Design, Textile Design 
Catalogue wpon request 
James C. Boudreau, Dean, B’klyn 5, N. Y. 














One Upl 


Victor Borge, the clever Danish 
comedian, told his radio sponsor: “A 
man you really should know is my 
uncle, who was determined to invent 
a new soft drink. He worked on a 
formula for a whole year, and came up 
with something he called “4 up.’ 

“It was a failure, but my uncle was 
not discouraged. He worked another 
year, and produced a new concoction 
which he named ‘5 up.’ Again it failed 
to sell, but my uncle persevered. He 
took all the rest of his money, secluded 
himself for two years this time, and 
turned up with still another soft drink 
that he called ‘6 up.’ Alas, it failed like 
the others, and my uncle, discouraged, 
at last gave up in disgust.” 

“The point of your story eludes me,” 
said the sponsor. “Why do you tell me 
all this?” 

“I just wanted you to know,” Borge 
answered him, “how close my uncle 


came to inventing “7 up’!” 
Bennett Cerf 


Might Be at Thatl 


A Navy lieutenant at a South Sea 
Island station undertook to give an old 
native a lesson in basic English. He 
pointed to a marine and said, “man.” 
The native dutifully repeated, “man.” 

That gave the volunteer teacher a 
genuine thrill. He went on and pointed 
to a palm. “Tree,” he announced. The 
native echoed, “tree.” That certainly 
was progress. 

Just then a plane roared overhead. 
The lieutenant thought he would give 
the native the first chance this time. 
“What?” he asked, pointing upward. 

The native looked up and squinted 
at the object, then said, “I'm not sure. 
It looks like a PB-2-Y, but it might be 
a B-24.” 

John I. Kizer, Coronet 
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and handling (no stamps, please) 


Name. 
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The Open Road for Boys 


What are you all dressed up about? 


Economical 
A hard and fast rule on one of the 
major airlines requires each plane to fly 


| a house flag on take-offs and landings. 


It is the co-pilot’s duty to put the flag 
in place, and a five-dollar fine may be 
charged if he forgets. Recently, on a 
bitter winter night, a plane was flying 
the New York-Chicago flight. The pilot 
was one of the line’s veterans, a hard- 
boiled fellow, but the co-pilot was a 
young man on his first scheduled trip. 
Two hours out of New York, with the 
ceiling down to nothing, the wings be- 
gan to ice. Soon snow-static had made 
the radio almost useless. The co-pilot 
began to feel jittery. Fifteen minutes 
later a cylinder head blew off the port 
engine. Controlling himself as best he 
could, the co-pilot spoke: 

“Wh-what are we going to do?” 

The captain eyed him coldly. “You 
see that, don’t you?” he asked, pointing 
to the altimeter, which indicated that 
the plane was going down into the dark- 
ness like a dropped brick. The co-pilot 
nodded. ; 

“Well!” roared the captain. “Stick out 
that flag. You want to get fined five 
bucks?” 


Customer for Culture 

The new maid had a habit of leaving 
the kitchen radio on from morning to 
night, so that her mistress was almost 
driven crazy with tke constant blaring 
of soap operas. 

Finally she gave orders that the radio 
was to be silenced, whereupon the maid 
gave notice. 

“I do not care to work,” she said 
with simple dignity, “in a home where 


there are no cultural influences.” 
Cleveland Plain Dealer 





Do You Know? 


Better ia pei points can be made 
from Duracrome than from any other 
material. That’s. because Duracrome was 
developed for pen points especially. With 
Duracrome, points can be accurately graded 
to give you the right point for the way you 
write—the most important thing in any 
fountain pen. 














THE RIGHT POINT FOR 
THE WAY YOU WRITE 


Esterbrook is the only fountain pen using ~ 
Duracrome, a metal specially developed 
for better fountain pen points. And 
Esterbrook is the only fountain pen 
offering you your choice of 33 different 
Renew-Point styles. Esterbrook’s 33 
point styles*tet you match your pen to 
your way of writing... give you the 
right point for the way you write. Should 
you ever damage the point of your 
Esterbrook pen, simply unscrew it... 
and put in another. Renew-Points for 
Esterbrook Fountain Pens can be had at 
any pen counter. Order them by number, 


NUMBERED 
POINT STYLES 


TO SELECT OR 
RENEW HERE'S 
ALL YOU DO 





RENEW-POINT FOUNTAIN PEN 
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“BOR EXAMPLE, A PURE WHITE HORSE 
with a painted tail may signify that 
the owner is of princely rank.” 


“AN IRON BRACELET is worn on the 
right arm of every Sikh to remind 
him not to steal.’’ 


“THE FIG TREE is a sacred symbol to 
the Brahmins. The god, Vishnu, is 
thought to live within it.”’ 
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“A RED FOREHEAD MARK among Hin- 
du women indicates marriage. Often 
this mark is a reddish jewel—such 
as a pink diamond.” 


"NOT SO MANY YEARS AGO, the 
wearing of a gold watch in India 
was considered an important sym- 
bol of prestige and wealth.”’ 


“THE NEWEST SYMBOL of prestige in 


India is the Parker ‘51’”’ pen. It’s 
sought after by maharajah and low- 
caste worker alike!” 





Cast mM gets west ita (43 prsver ened for 


the worlds most wanted peu A 


Yes... throughout the world, ownership of the Parker “51” is a 
special symbol of distinction. It’s so sleek—so perfectly balanced 
—the work of finest precision craftsmanship. The hooded point 

glides with effortless ease. Never skips or falters. And 

only the ‘‘51”’ is designed for satisfactory use with the 

new Parker Superchrome ink —the super-brilliant, 
super-permanent ink that “dries as it writes’’! 

Ask for both the Parker ‘51”’ and Super- 


chrome at your Parker dealer. 


Parker 51° 


*Based upon on actual 
letter in the Parker files 


Copr. 1947 by The Parker Pen Company 
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CASH GIVEN AWAY — for interesting, 
true stories about Parker ‘‘51’’ pens. 
Ask help from father, brother, friends 
who were in service. $25.00 for each 
story used. Do not write an ad. Just 
report the facts. Stories are judged on 
facts alone. All letters become our i «i 
erty—cannot be returned. Address: 
Parker Pen Company, Dept. S-47, 
Janesville, Wisco&sin. 
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(0OOLS FOR TEACHERS 


D'iFreedom of the Press orn lvoe rece 





On September 7 the U. S. State 
Dept. released a proposed treaty to 
guarantee international free news. 
fyeryone needs to know what a free 
press means. Here’s further material: 
ApticLEs IN SENIOR SCHOLASTIC: 
ree and Responsible Qess.” April 
8 47 (Scholastic Teacher). “A Man 
Out,” March, ’47. “Elijah Love- 
jy, (radio play) March 23, 42. See 
erences “Freedom of Speech,” Sept. 
®, p. 3-T. 
PampuHLets: Liberty of the Press, 
Chester S. Williams (Row, Peterson, 
1940). Keep Our Press Free, 1946. 
$123 Public Affairs Comm. New York 
i. World Press Freedom. (v. 2, °45, 


Syria 


Biblical lands have assumed a new 
ical significance affecting the 
fs economy and geography. For 
r references we suggest: 

ks: Syrian Yankee, by Salom 
— Doubleday, 1943. Syrian-Amer- 
is autobiography; early life in Syria 
later experiences as American. 
cLEs: Illustrations, geographical 
historical data on modern Syria, in 
e Map Geography, Vernon Quinn 
-Stokes, 1946. “Syria — War Declara- 
fon Adds Ancient Syria to Allied Na- 
tons,” National Geographic School 
lulletin, April 9, 1945. The following 
@pear in National Geographic Maga- 
te: “Bombs over Bible Lands,” Aug., 
41; “Change Comes to the Bible 


The Newspaper 


The art of clear, concise expression 
snowhere more valuable an asset than 
in the field of journalism. These books 
may intrigue your students: 

The Newspaper: Its Making and 
lts Meaning, New York Times (Scrib- 
ters, 1945). How to Read a News- 
paper, Edgar Dale (Scott, 1941). 
A P.: The Story of News, Oliver 
Gambling (Farrar, 1940). Headlines 
td Bylines: Journalism for High 
Schools (Harcourt, Brace, 1946). Edit- 
ing Small Newspapers: A Handbook for 
pune Journalists, Walter Rae (Mill, 






Me Mc cll 























VocationaL Gumance: Nose for 
De News, Elliott Arnold (N. Y. World- 
gram) Row, Peterson, 1941. 






#20) 1945. Editorial Research Report, 
Wash., D. C. 

Rapio Discussions: Worldwide 
Freedom of the Press (#350 Our 
Foreign Policy), 1946. Nat'l Broad- 
casting Co., New York 20. Is the Amer- 
can Press Really Free? (Town Meet- 
ing, v. 12, #25), 1946. Town Hall, 
Inc., 123 W. 43d St., N. Y. 18. 

Booxs: A Free and Responsible 
Press, Report by Commission on Free- 
dom of the Press (U. of Chicago Press, 
1947). Also supplementary special 
studies. 

Fits: The Story That Couldn't Be 
Printed, 16 mm. sd. 11 min. Teaching 
Film Custodians, 25 W. 23d St., N. Y. 


October 27 in 
Junior Scholastic 


Lands,” Dec., 1938; “In the Land of 
Moses and Abraham,” Dec., 1938; “A 
New Alphabet of the Ancients Is Un- 
earthed,” Oct., 1930. 

PaMPHLETs: “Arabic-Speaking Amer- 
icans,” #42. 1946. Contribution of Syr- 
ians to U. S. From Institute of Arab 
American Affairs, 160 Broadway, 
N. Y. C., 5c. 

~Fiums: A New Frontier, 16 mm sd. 
20 min. Free loan (trans. charges). 
Texas Oil Co., New York 17. Arab 
people and Arabian-American Oil Co., 
Saudi Arabia. Rouad — Island of Cru- 
saders, 16 mm. sd. 10 min. Rent or 
Sale. A. F. Films, Inc., New York. Life 
and shipping on ancient island off 
Syria. See references “Iraq,” Sept. 29. 


October 27 and November 3 in 
Senior Scholastic, Advanced English 


Your Daily Paper, John Floherty (Mill, 
1943). Lady Editor, Marjorie Shuler 
(Dutton, 1941). 

BiocrapHy: The World Is Their 
Beat, John C. O6estreicher (Duell, 
Sloan, Pearce, ’45). Assigned to Adven- 
ture, Irene Kuhn (Lippincott, ’38). 

Fiction: Larry Scott of the Sun, 
Edward Ford (Macrae, Smith, ’45). 

BistiocraPHy: Bibliography of Sec- 
ondary School Journalism, 1941. Quill 
and Scroll Foundation, Northwestern 
Univ., Chicago, 50c. 

Fis: Trees to Tribunes, 16 mm. 
sd. 30 mins. Free. Chicago Tribune 
Pub. Ser. Office. Journalism, 16 mm. 
sd. 11 mins. Sale. Carl F. Mahnke, Des 
Moines 10, Iowa. 


Let 
TA fcYat-veM-teldaliat- Meller Mal-tiom Gol ieMiil:) 
your teaching easier, more effectiv 


Scholastic Magazines 


Coming Up 


in Senior Scholastic 
Issue of October 13, 1947 


Social Studies: Eye-Witness Report 
from Europe; Government Loyalty In- 
vestigations; We Inherit English Lib- 


erty. 

All Classes: Minority Rights; Associ- 
ate Justice William O. Douglas; Pro- 
and-Con on Compulsory Arbitration of 
Labor Disputes, 

English Classes: Theme: Radio for 
Information. Historic Broadcasts; Radio 
Play: Christopher Columbus; Listening 
Yardsticks; Writing Radio Dialogue. 


October 20, 1947 


Social Studies:. Eye-Witness Report 
on U. N. General Assembly; We Estab- 
lish Representative Government. 

All Classes: The Right of Free Speech, 
Special Supplement, “United Nations 
at Work.” 

English Classes: Theme: Radio for 
Entertainment. Best Broadcasts; Radio 
Play: The Hitch Hiker; Listening Yard- 
sticks; Radio Sound Effects. 


Wheat 


Wheat, the staff of life of Western 
civilization, must play a major role in 
feeding World War II's starving mil- 
lions, 

ARTICLES: “Wheat,” World Week, 
April 8, ’46. “Asia’s Broken Rice Bowl,” 
Survey Graphic, April, 1946, “Food 
Scandal,” Fortune, May, ’46. “Harvest 
that Saved the World,” Life, July 29, 
’46. “Brazil's Wheat Problem,” Bul. 
Pan American Union, Aug., 46. 

PaMPHLETs: U. S. Farmers and 
World Peace, ’47. Food ana Ag. 
of U. N., Wash. 6, D. C. Free. Wheat 
(Commodity Ser. #1), ’47. Food and 
Ag. Org. of U. N. (see above). Free, 
Cereals and Civilization (Sci. Guide 
#129), ’47. Am. Museum of Natural 
History, N. Y. 24. $1.29. Foreign Trade 


October 27 in 
World Week 


Problems as Related to Agriculture in ‘4 


the Postwar Period, ’46. Chamber of 


Commerce, U. S. Dept. of Ag. Com-— a 


mittee, Wash. 6, D. C. 

Fits: Our Daily Bread, 16 mm, sd. 
10 min. Free loan. International Har- 
vester, Chicago. Wheat: the Staff 


Life. 16 mm. sd. col. 30 min. Simmel — 


Meservey, Beverly Hills, Cal. Wheat 
Farmer, 16 mm. sd. 10 min. Eneyelo- 
paedia Britannica Films, Inc., Chica; 
6, Illinois. 

















THE SPIRIT THAT 
FORGED A NATION... 


e 


Is it being challenged today? 


Scholastic Magazines answer that 
vital question in ALL OUT FOR DE- 
MOCRACY-—c series of 30 sharply 
drawn picture-text articles—graph- 
ically portraying the full meaning of 
democracy and the challenge of op- 
posing totalitarian systems. 


ALL OUT FOR DEMOCRACY will ap- 
pear throughout the year in SENIOR 
SCHOLASTIC, WORLD WEEK, JUNIOR 
SCHOLASTIC. 


Of course SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES bring you 
many other fact-filled weekly features to help 
keep your English and Social Studies students 
alert and well-informed. 


Use the handy coupon below to 
place your classroom order TODAY. 


You'll also get 

FREE—“United Nations at Work” to all teachers 
and students subscribing to SENIOR SCHOLASTIC, 
WORLD WEEK, PRACTICAL ENGLISH. This full-scale 
U. N. Handbook comes as a supplement to the Octo- 
ber 20th editions. Free also to every teacher enter- 
ing a group subscription to JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC. 
FREE—The Flags of the United Nations in full color 
chart form (22''x28''), ready to hang in your class- 
room, will be sent with each final order of ten or 
more classroom subscriptions. 


FREE TRIAL SUBSCRIPTION PLAN 


Indicate number of copies you will need 
for your students. Order may be revised 
within 3 weeks of receipt of first issue. 
A final order card will be sent. 


Number of copies 


WORLD WEEK 


Per Student Per Semester 


(5 or more to same address) 











SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 
220 East 42nd St.. New York 17, WN. Y. 





_ Off the Press 


Atomics for the Millions, by Maxwell 
L. Eidinoff and Hyman Ruchlis. Mc- 
Graw-Hill, 1947. 281 pp., $3.50. 


The authors have approached the 
development of atomic energy from 
the vantage point of historical perspec- 
tive. We are carried forward from the 
Greeks who are credited with “the first 
speculations as to the existence of 
atoms” through the nineteenth century, 
“a time of great and fruitful scientific 
discovery,” to Bikini. A fourth of the 
book provides an especially excellent 
background for understanding the medi- 
cal and industrial uses of isotopes (ra- 
dioactive atoms). The book is valuable 
because it can be understood by those 
of us who have had little or no scien- 
tific training. 

Dr. Eidinoff, who teaches chemistry 
at Queens College, was active in the 
development of the atomic bomb. Mr. 
Ruchlis teaches physics in a New York 
City high school. They have done their 
best to keep a complicated subject 
within the bounds of senior high school 
students’ understanding. Maurice Sen- 
dak’s charts and cartoons help ma- 
terially. 


The Presidents and the Press, by James 
E. Pollard. Macmillan, 1947. 866 pp., 
$5. 


“Four hostile newspapers are more 
to be feared than a thousand bay- 
onets.” All of our presidents would 
have agreed with Napoleon on that. 
James E. Pollard, director of Ohio 
State University’s Schoo] of Journalism, 
has studied the relations of each U. S. 
president with the newspapers of his 
day. His carefully documented study 
reveals the inter-relationship of person- 
ality, politics, and newspapers. Wash- 
ington was “outraged by some Of the 
partisan outbursts in the press for 
which he was the target.” Lincoln, in 
his dealings with the press, “knew how 
to be as wise as a serpent and as gentle 
as a dove, yet it cannot be said that he 
truckled to it . . .” Theodore Roosevelt 
“advanced greatly the cause of White 
House press relations. He sensed their 
possibilities and importance far better 
than any before him.” Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, Dr. Pollard concludes, has 
placed “the working press . . . forever 
in his debt for meeting it on common 
ground over so many critical years.” 

Chapters can be assigned to high 
school seniors studying newspapers. 
Students active in publishing school 
newspapers will want to dip into it. 


Radio: The Fifth Estate, by Jud 
Waller. Houghton Mifflin, 194 
pp., $3.40. 


In one volume the reader can] 
about the structure of broade 
programming, sales organizatie 
audience, and engineering. The 
Chicago director of public se 
NBC, is a central figure in radig 
has organized her notes for sq 
institutes on @ wide range of prob 
The roles of Mr. Hooper and the} 
eral Communications Commissi¢ 
explained. Educational broade 
has a chapter. Although “disc ja 
does not appear in the glossary, | 
is a chapter on “Transcriptions am 
cordings.” Also an imposing 
raphy. 

Vocational guidance counselorg 
wish to refer this book to studen 
terested in radio careers. It is am 
critica] study, and little is said. 
job opportunities, but it is an exé 
avenue for wider explorations ¢ 
fifth estate. 

Howarp L. Hum 


News and 
NOTES 


TEACHERS Support CONSER 
Drive. By instituting regular recif 
of America’s Conservation Pledg 
school classrooms and _assef 
teachers are giving powerful 
to the vigorous fight which is 
waged all over the nation to save 
vanishing natural resources £ 
further waste and misuse. The F 
was brought into being through § 
tional competition sponsored as 
lic service by Outdoor Life magi 
(353 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 10), 
winning entry was accepted for 
American people by Secretary @ 
Interior J; A. Krug. It is as folle 
give my Pledge as an American t0 
and faithfully to defend from wagi 
natural resources of my coun 
soil and minerals, its forests, 
and wildlife. 

As To Pupm. SELF-GovERNMEM 
variety of publications on student 
government, including Your Scho 
Its Government, Civics As It She 
Taught, Citizenship for All Pupils 
a quarterly Self Government Ne 
ter, edited by Reed Harris, ares 
able from the Secretary, Natior 
Government, 80 Broadway, N. 


; 








